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EDITOR'S PREFACE. 



A MIDST that galaxy of female genius and talent 
which has illumined this country and its formi- 
dable riya)^ France, during the last and present 
century, few are more conspicuous, and no one 
has devoted herself so exclusively to the inte- 
rests of religion, morality and education, as Ma- 
dame de Genlis, who now terminates her most 
successful literary career, by a production, 
which, to the charms of fiction, unites all the 
solid advantages of historical record.* While 
these qualities cannot fail to be justly appreciat- 
ed by the English reader, no wonder, that the 
rarity of such a combination in a French Novel, 
added to the Author's well-earned celebrity, 
should have procured extraordinary success for 
the original. 

From the multiplied vicissitudes of the Au- 
thor's life, in which she has experienced the 
most flattering smiles as well as bitterest frowns 



• There is itill another work. of the Author's forthcom- 
ing though it was written prior to the PA^VENCi., 
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of the blind gaddes^y enjoying tbe security of 
former days, and participating in the perilous 
uncertainty of later times; forming the distin- 
guished! ornament of a oourj, and not onfre- 
quently mixing with the inmates of a cottage ; 
finally, from being an eye witness of the greatest 
revolution that ever shook the foundations of 
political society ; Madame de Genlis was above 
all others^ amongst her literary contemporariest 
least likely to be an idle spectator of passing 
e.vents; sq that, while sedulously occupied in 
the composition of her various other works, all 
tending to the same great end, the perfection 
of morals, she collected extensive materials for 
history: these were so voluminous that the plan 
of a much more detailed work was projected 
some years ago,but,appalled at the time it would 
necessarily have taken to put her original de^ 
jsign into execution, she, at length, determined 
to curtail the book to its present limits, by sup- 
presi^ng a great number of curious particulars^ 
and excluding altogether a long episode; 

Without any pretensions to the inimitable 
humour and exhaustless ingenuity of Le Sage, 
Madame de Genlis wished, like him, to exhibit 
personages of every condition, while she expos- 
ed all that hppeBted ridiculous or wordiy df 
censure in the manners and customs of her time. 



If Biaiiy (rf the incidents related in the folloir^ 
ing pages bcAr some reeemblasce to the re* 
nowtied adyentiires of (aUl Bias de Saatillane, 
particularly m iK>mt of mcNral effi&et, it has donbt* 
less arisen more from the author's fear <tf de- 
partkig too far from real Ufe^ than from any 
disr^^ard to the interests of morality; Ae whob 
tenor of her writings forbids us to suppose the 
authcMr of Adete and Tteodan capaUer of oMk- 
ittg that object Mibservi^t to any other ; whMe 
she seems to haye thought m»iy of our moderu 
writers in thn line, do infinite mischief by te-^ 
presenting society under such fiMcinatiDgeo* 
Ioars» that the yenag and inexparieiiced are 
more apt to be lulled into a security which often 
proves fiital to happiness, than awal^ned to a 
just sense of those dangers that inerttably await 
their first entrance on die stage of life. 

Madame de Genlis knew^ that virtues attd 
vices are so interwoven in our ni^ure as to ren* 
xler k scarcely possible ter the most perfect, to 
be exeniptedfromoccasioiial abenations, rather 
therefore than draw portraits of moral perfectibi- 
lity^wbi^h batenever really existed^she has gene* 
rally preferred showing the paraaiount blessings 
of virtue contrasted with the miseries attendant 
on vice, in the sane character, to presenting 
those ideal models frequently placed before 



young persons, who are thus taagfat to form n 
false estimate of human nature, while At makes 
them more susceptible of those impressions 
which the contagion of example seldom fails to 
produce. 

The foregoing motives may account, in a 
great degree, for the seemingly opposite qua-^ 
litws to be found in some of the />rama/w Per^ 
tfoikff. brought^ forward in theJVeto^ra, and 
if there should be any traits of character calcu- 
lated to shock the English reader, there are a 
much greater number that deserre his imita- 
tion. While contemplating by far the best pic- 
ture of French. mannere hitherto delineated by 
a native, we may justly felicitate ourselves 
on a superiority of moral attainment, which, 
though deteriorated by the progress of luxury, 
and prevailing rage, blameable as it is injudi- 
cious, in favour of foreign customs, foreign 
dress, and foreign habits, is still, thank heaven, 
the envy and admiration of those nations, which 
do not betray any disposition to follow our 
example. 

In the brief but dreadful sketched Madame 
de Genlis has drawn of the revolutionary hor« 
Fors, it is consoling to reflect that although, (to 
use tlie expression of an ancient writer,) the 
laws slept, virtue still kept her virgils ; and 
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tli()Ugb according to an assurance of her own, 
the author might have easily multiplied her 
instances of heroism, she rather confined her 
narration to the ludicrous, than more serious 
mde of the question. 

Whatever difference of opinion there' may 
be, as to the author*s political principles, or on 
the general nature of her work, it would be ex« 
tremely ungenerous to withold that meed of 
praise so justly merited by the very liberal manner 
in which she has not only drawn the chann^er 
of Mr. Smith, intended to represent a well known 
and highly respectable clas9 of society in this 
country, bqt the equally flattering testimonies 
in favour of our charitable institutions, from 
which it may be truly said, we derive more real 
greatness and honour, than anypther source 
whatever. This gratifying tribute of an en- 
lightened mind and celebrated writer, acquires 
additional claims to our . acknowledgements, 
when compared with the marked iiliberality of 
many other French authors, not to mention the 
hatred so incessantly manifested against those 
numerous bands of English emigrants who now 
crowd the towns and villages of that country. 
Unable as the editor has been to do justice to 
the original, in its present form, be could not 
suffer the above remarkable instances of can- 
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dour and impartiality to pass unnoticed in the 
few preliminary observations with which he has 
been induced to trouble the reader. 

Without entering into any further details on 
the subject of our author's ^ums to pnUic al* 
tention, it may be finally observed tbat the 
principal object of this produetiony is to present 
people of eveiy rank and coiklitiony with' iio* 
portant historical facts, striking pictures, ssid 
harmless fictions, calculated to make them feel 
the utility of virtue, and inspire a fondness for 
useful occupations! Such also has been the 
aim Madame de Genlis has invariably pro- 
posed to herself during a literary career of 
more than forty years; and such aire those 
whicb it is presumed, every female writer of this 
or apay fature age, would do well studloudy to 
imiti^ !, 
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THE NEW ^RA 
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JUIdlJBN ]D]E3LMOUR9 

WRITTEN UY HIMSELF 

CHAPTER h 

Birth and Edvfiation of Julien. 



It may be justly said that the extraordi- 
nary character of public events, dbring 
the last thirty years, has conferred, more 
or less importance on the contemporaries 
of tbbse, *who have been principally in- 
strumental in producing such wonderftil 
. changes, IJie. history. of ivhicb, will resem- 
VOL, I. / B 
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ble a long melo-drame, without plan, 
unity of action, tioje, or place, - and full 
of improbabilities. This political drama 
ihasi, in $i6t,: represented scenes of the most 
fantastic as well as\ revolting description. 
Triiltd- of beroism; atrocities, burlesque, 
and tragic scenes have passed successively 
in review. Nor have imposing specta- 
cles, terrible examples, pompous and of- 
ten ludicrous ceremonies been wanting 
to embellish the grand plot. If to these 
be added, crimes, murders, and pro- 
scriptions, august victims sacrificed, 
thrones overturned, conflagrations, bat- 
tles Bxid fjites 4 tyrants, knaves^ villains, 
fools and heroes, some emphatic actors, 
many talentless declaimers, reciting in a 
style of bad taste, and giving currencjr 
to ideas as false as they were common- 
place, noting more is required to esta- 
blish the comparison. 

Every Frenchman who had attained 
the age of maturity, and was present at 
the opening of this tr^nendous drama. 
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or happ^ed to be in France when it 
coDHmenced, was forced to take a part, 
so that whoever knew how to write with 
tolerable correctness/ might, if party 
spirit did not render him blind, vindic- 
tive or calumnious, flatter himself with 
the hope of producing some interesting 
memoirs on the occasion. Now, in ad- 
di^n to my being extremely curious, as 
to mil that passes around me, many have 
givtra me the credit of observing ev^ts 
with accuracy and minuteness. Bom in 
the plebeian dass, I never bhidied for 
my origin, nor have I ever entertained 
that hatred against Nobles and C<Niirtier«; 
wJbich is so often prompted by injurtice, 
while it inwardly betrays a B]^t of envy 
and detraction. Having seen vices, vir^ 
tues, and follies in every rank, I have 
naturally reflected on the incidents, man- 
ners and peculiarities of this epoch, faith- 
ftilly' describing whatever I saw most re- 
markable, mid taking special care not 
to be influenced either by partiality or 
B 2 
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exaggeration iu the recital. This merit 
is highly essential to the historian, and 
all might possess it. Yet, nothing is 
more conspicuous than d want of it 
throughout the numberless memoirs and 
other works already published on the 
revolution. In treating on this subject, 
there are opinions, persons and parties, 
which it is at all hazards attempted to 
confound and destroy. There are some 
whose suffrage is sought for, because they 
are feared, while they are personally des- 
pised. For my own part, I am only 
ambitious to merit esteem from the 
friends of truth ; their approbation is, 
I well know, unattended with iclaty but 
neither cabal nor intrigue are required in 
its attainment, and it is moreover sub- 
stantial. It is this approbation which can 
alone insure the stability of works pro-^ 
feeing to describe historical facts, or 
paint manners ; and it is that which 
hand^ them down to posterity. To ob- 
tain this desirable end, if not by talents, 
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at least by the unbeaten track of candour 
and sincerity. I am about to commence 
the history of my singular adventures, 
and following the examples of some mo- 
dern writers, shall go back to the first 
years of childhood * 
. I am the son of a confectioner who 
resided in the Rue des Lombards, where 
I was born in the year 1767. My father's 
shop was next to the sign of the Faithful 
Shepherd, and held the first rank in this 
street, so famous for its sugar plumbs, 
9nd brilliant toiheeyesof children, during 
the eve and first day of every year. 

No infancy was ever more happily 

* The Ex-Seoator, Garat, has pronounced an eu* 
logium on the late Mr. Bonnard, this paper is printed, 
and commences with the following sentence : Mr^ 
Bonnard had three nurses / here then is a debut, 
that announces important destinies at once, without 
going into futurity. For it is by no means usual for 
people to have three nurses^ and as I had only one, 
I have thought it best to pass lightly over this period 
of life, to arrive at that of weaning. 
B 3 
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passed than mine ; the idol of my parents^ 
it will be readily supposed that I never 
wanted for play things or sweet meats. 
From the early i^e of six, I manifested 
a decided preference for the trade cf a 
confectioner ; and as daily profits were 
found to accrue from this employment, 
I gave myself up to it with ardour, and 
even at that age knew how to crisp al* 
monds and make cracknels, from which 
iny fathef foretold that his son would 
become uncommonly industrious, while 
my mother flattered herself that I should, 
in the end, cause the reputation of our 
shop to surpass that of the Faithful Shep- 
herd. This idea delighted her extremely,, 
as the fame of that much frequented 
house had long been a source of inex- 
pressible grief to her. 

Flaxen hair which curled naturally, 
and a fine complexion gave me such a 
character for beauty, that one of my 
uheles, a butcher in Rue St. Martin, 
my mother's brother, proposed me to 
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another of tbe trside, as a capital subject 
to be mounted on the fat ox of Shrove 
t^iiesday. I was then seven years old, 
but so small for my age, that I scarcely 
appeared more than five. Pursuant to my 
uncle's proposal, they dressed me up in a 
fine tinselled suit, a crown of roses decked 
my head ; and, having placed me on ope 
of the fii^st oxen in France, which had 
been previously ornamented with a pro- 
fusion of garlands and flowers, for the 
occasion, I proudly traversed the prin- 
cipal streets of Paris, followed by a long 
procession to the sound of numerous 
instruments, and cheered by the' accla- 
mations of an immense multitude ; nor 
do I think any victor ever appeard in 
pubjic with more heartfelt joy or real 
satisfaction than I did, during this favou- 
rite national ceremony. In passing through 
the Rue de Grenelle, I recognized the 
Marchioness d'Inglar's children, who 
often came to our shop ; they were now 
accompanied by their mother, and look- 
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ing out of a lower window to see the 
procession pass. The Marchioness was 
so charmed with my appearance, that she 
sent a message to my father, next day, 
desiring he would send me to her house, 
as she wished to have a nearer view of 
me. The Marchioness dlnglar was 
attached to the court, and one of our 
best customers; my father having request- 
ed the poet, who made the charades, 
rebusses, and other devices which en- 
veloped our sweet meats, to compose a 
neat compliment in verse : I not only got 
it by heart, but was very successful in its 
recital. On appearing before her she re- 
peatedly embraced me, and then turning 
to her female companion, said, "We have 
got a Cupid at last." She next addressed 
my father, who had brought me, and 
informed him, that, wishing to give the 
Marquis, her husband, ^fete on the first 
of May following, she had selected me 
for the purpose of personating the part of 
Cupid* This proposition was joyfully at* 
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tepted, and it was agreed that the Mar- 
chioness should take me into the country 
with her at the end of April. 

The Marchioness d'lnglar, then about 
thirty years of age, was one of the most 
dissipated women at court, while no one 
could be more deeply engaged in the little 
interests of society ; she possessed that 
kind of vivacity which resembles wit ; for 
all women appear to be endowed with 
this quality, wben they unite agreeable 
manners to an air of careless frivolity and 
taste for dissipation. Nothing is more 
common in the fashionable world than 
mistaking' inconsiderate remarks, for 
brilliant sallies, and violence for imagi- 
nation. Life seemed to have only one 
'gf eat misfortune for the Marchioness, this 
was ennui ; and as she had no resources 
within herself, she sought for them in 
f>lay^ a constant attendance at the theatre 
and other amusements, equally calculated 
to distract her attention ; destitute of aJl 
exterior fascination, she was also a stran- 
B 5 
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ger to coquetry ; her jHr^ntioiiB founded 
partly on a strong ccmstitution and large 
fortune, consisted in forming* parties of 
pleasure, and doing the honours of one of 
the most splendid establishments of Paris; 
With a frigid heart and limited ideas, the 
Marchioness loved no one ; yet, towards 
the close of April, every year, she became 
excessively fond of her husband, so as to 
have a pretext, for giving a superb fite^ 
and inviting all the world on the first 
of May. Her husbahd wis about forty, 
possessing a character fiill of sweetness, 
good nature and solidity, and whose in- 
clinations were as serious as those Of his 
wife were frivolous. Like many great 
men of that day, such as the Marquis 
de rH6pital, Count' de Caylus, &c. be 
cultivated the sciences with success, and 
was both a good mathematician and an- 
tiquary ; although, while in society, he 
only thought of amusement and relaxation, 
he seldom entered into the spirit of Jively 
or trifling conversation ; but if the Mar- 
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qiiis rarely participated in tlie gaiety of 
others, he was never known to check it« 
From being in the yearly habit of pub- 
licly receiving declarations of love, from 
bis wife, each of which seemed more 
passionate than tbe preceding one, he 
thought himself iTdored by ber, and 
coqsequently returned her assiduities with 
the most sincere affection* Father of two 
lovely children, nothing a^^eared wantt 
ing to complete bis happiness, the eldert 
of these, Euaebius d'Inglar, whom the 
visitors and domestics used to call the 
Viscount, was twelve years of i^; and 
such were his personal attractions,^ that 
they plainly indicated tiiose talents and 
other excellent quiEiIities, which have 
since rendered bim a truly accomplished 
man. . , 

Hia sister, MademoiseUe Edelie^ at the 
age of eight, was extremely beautiful, she 
possessed the temper and vivacity of hep|^ 
mother witR much more grace and sen- 
sibility. Such is the interior picture of 
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the family into which I was admitted^ 
during my infancy; Mademoiselle de 
Versec, companion to the Marchioness^ 
came to nay father's on the 24th of April 
for the purpose of conducting me to 
Etioles, > the coantry residence of the 
family, near Paris. On our arrival, all 
that bustle and tumult which usually 
precedes a fUe^ prevailed at Etioles ; 
numerous parties of workmen were as- 
sembled in the court and about the gar- 
dens, some carrying decorations^ others 
bearing large artificial garlands made 
of coloured paper; a third party was 
occupied in putting up lamps, suspending 
tran^arencies, &c. As a comedy was to 
be performed, the actors, all of whom were 
:either relations or friends of the family, 
employed themselves in long rehearsals, 
both morning and evening ; the drawing 
•room ivas deserted, and all society in- 
terrupted, while the object of this general 
agitation ^ve himself up \o a kind of 
mysterious solitude, and rigorous confine- 
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meat ; for He was literally shut out from 
three-fourths of the house and gardens at 
least. No sooner did he attempt to advance 
into the forbidden precincts than he found 
centinels planted, to prevent intrusion, 
which obliged him to return and seek 
refuge in his study. Amongst the various 
agreeable surprises, in preparation for the 
Marquis, he was fully aware that on the 
first of May, a prologue would be recited 
in his praise ; that a comic opera was then 
to be performed ; and that, on leaving the 
theatre, he was to be shown into the 
illuminated gardens, where a display of 
fire- works awaited him ; that,* after this, 
-supper was to be served in the orangery, 
all the interior of which was to be car- 
peted with verdure and flowers; that 
during the dessert, couplets :w6re to be 
sung in .which he was pvo^imed the 
best of. fathers, and most affectionate 
of husbands; and that this grand day 
would be at length terminated by a 
•rustic dance in the orangery^ and a little 
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hazard in the drawing room. The Mar- 
quis knew all this, and yet he waited with 
impatience for the great event, if not to 
enjoy the pleasure of being surprised, to 
get rid of the annoyance caused by .the 
numerous preparatives, and regain pos* 
session of his house and gardens. I was 
also obliged to practice my part of Cupid, 
vvhich was to be spoken in a dialoguJs 
with Hymen, personated by young £use«- 
biQS d'lugiar. It commenced in a dispute^ 
after which, Wisdom, under the costume 
of Minerva, surrounded by th^ Graces, 
came to reconcile us, so that the scene 
closed by our embracing <^cfa other very 
cordiaUy, whilst the goddess and her 
attendant nymphs entwined us together 
with garlands pf roses. These anacreontic 
ideas were not original, though what we 
represented, was new to most of the spec- 
tators, amongst whom very few had in 
fact seen this union of Hymen and Cupid, 
or Wisdom and the Graces ; we were uni- 
versally applauded, and when the repre- 
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sentfttion was over, the company did not 
fail to oyerpower us with caresses and 
tartlets. The day which followed this 
brillant/(^^e, as generally happens on snch 
occasions, was languid and mebincholy, 
every one felt latigued, and all wanted 
repose. The garden was strewed with 
faded flowers, and rocket sticks; the 
servants, worh out by their exertions, 
were totally unequal to the task of resto- 
ring order and cleanliness ; nearly all the 
children were more or less indisposed 
from indigestion, and scolded by the pre- 
ceptors and governesses for their intem- 
peranfce, nothing but lamentations were 
heard amongst tfa^m. Of this number our 
actors where the most afflict^, particu- 
larly the cfaerobims, performed by the 
little cousins of Eusei)ius; these cried 
bitterly, on account of being oondemned 
to fwty-eight hours of rigorous absti- 
nence. The eyes of the ladies were 
bloodshot, and) the Marchione»s»excepted, 
Ihey all complained of megrim, il^hu- 
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tnour prevailed throughout, and while the 
Marchioness and poet, who had cpmposied 
the prologue and couplets, felicitated 
themselves on their success, the visi- 
tors were busily occupied in criticising 
the sumptuous fite which they had so 
warmly applauded on the preceding 
evening, nor was there many who did not 
secretly ridicule the conjugal love of her 
who gave it . The fSte had cost abovet welve 
thousand francs, and it must be confe^ed 
that such a sum, differently employed, 
would have procured a much more agree- 
able . day than the one which succeeded 
•the scene of festivity: a remarlrl had 
frequent occasion to make afterwards, 
having witnessed . its renewal, and even 
performed a part in each foramany sub- 
sequent years. 

It was settled that I should remain in 
the country some days after the f He; but 
£usebius took so great a liking to me, 
that he obtained a considerable prolon- 
gation of leave, from my father, during 
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is^ich I did not lese my time ; for the 
young Viscount undertook to give me' 
lessons in latin, history and geography, 
these he repeated constantly during his 
hoiirs of recreation.. Previous to those 
of play J he gave me a short lesson both 
morning and evening, recommending at 
the same time, that I should also study 
\vhen alone. The Abbe Desforges, his 
precJeptor, was so pleased with my appli- 
cation, that he had the kindness to 
second the views of his pupil, by which 
I was, in less than six months, enabled 
to make a- progress that might be consi- 
dered as really surprising- for one of my 
age. The Marchioness was in the habit 
of making long and frequent visits to 
Paris and Versailles, while the Marquis 
only went to those places occasionally ; 
but the Abbe, together with his pupil 
am} myself, always remained at Etioles. 
As to Mademoiselle Edelie, she never 
came home except on particular occasions, 
such as feast days and anniversaries; 
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these terminated, she returned to the 
Abbey of Pan themont, where she had been 
brought up. 

Towards the end of October, we all 
quitted the country; when the. sight of 
my parents, our shop and its sugar 
plumbs, afforded me the utmost joy after 
my country excursion. My Father was 
astonislied at his son's learning, and I 
soon passed for a prodigy amongst all 
the confectioners of the Rue de Lombards. 
The Abbe had given me a few elementary 
school books, and a map of the world, 
exhortitig me not to. forget what I had 
learned. This I faithfully promised, and 
proud of my growing reputation, I 
kept my word. The good Abbe, who 
also favoured me with his esteem, oime 
every fifteen days and gave me a long- 
lesson, and I passed nearly two hours of 
each Sunday morning with Eusebius, 
who made me read to him and repeat 
whatever I had previously got by heart 
during a considerable part of that time, 
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aad he seeoied to take gr^t interest and 
pride in my progress. The lessons of 
my young master were paid for, with 
preserved marsh mallows, the only sweet- 
meat which the Abb4 allowed me to 
ofifer him. If sufficiently attentive, Euse* 
bius would, on his side, reward me with 
toys and various other little presents. 

Notwithstdnding the great importance 
myfathef attached to theMsarqniB d'ln* 
glares protection, it was not without a good 
deal of uneasiness, that he observed my 
premature taste for latin and history. 
He foresaw that I should sink my capi- 
tal and abandon the shop, to become a 
man of letters ; and in those days, 
tradesmen did not conceive that their 
sons ought to pursue studies which could 
be of no use to their condition in life. 
My father communicated his fears to the 
Abb^, who replied that youn'g d'Inglar 
had shown so great a desire to teach me 
the lessons he had himself learned, that 
he found it impossible to oppose his 
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wishes, although the ideaappeared as lu* 
dicrous as it was benevolent ; that he had 
been suffered to proceed because this 
sort of employnient was found greatly to 
increase his emulation, but that as his 
pupil went into Dauphiny for ten months, 
in the ensuing year, the lessons would 
then cease of themselves. This explanation 
tranquilized my father, the more so 
from my continuing to show as much 
zeal as ever, in the busine^ for which 
be intended me. 
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CHAPTER. 11. 

Continuation of the Former. 



The two last months of this winder ap-r 
peared extremely tedious, and I waited 
with great impatience for the. return of 
spring, which was to be thesignal for repea* 
tingthe Marquis dlnglar's/^/^. At length 
the wished for period arrived ; IVlademoi* 
selle de Versec having come to take me 
away, as iii the preceding year, my fether 
finally consented to my passing the whole 
summer at Etioles, because it was deci* 
ded that the Marquis, who had a small 
command in Dauphiny, should positivdy 
jset out for Grenoble in the early part of 
September. 

The fSte of thi» year was much the 
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same as the first, but I found it a thou- 
sand times more agreeabje, from having 
two characters to play in it, and being 
greatly applauded, for I had made quite 
as rapid progress in vanity as in learning. 
A cousin german of Eusebius^ and about 
his own age, passed six weeks of this 
sei^w)n at Etioles, Joseph de Velmas 
did notwant for natural abilities and pos- 
sesBed a very good heart ; but his extreme 
wildiiess,aiidirrilBbilttyoftemper, evenat 
this earlyage, announced violent pascdom 
and foture excesses. Unf(>rtunately M. de 
Lorme his tutor, could not lay claim 
ehher to the merits or principles of the 
Abb^ Desibrges. Yet, insiiHiating man* 
nen^ great gentleness of address, a 
potished mind, and considerable talent 
for poetry, rendered him very agreeable 
in society. He was highly esteemed in 
the family particularly by the Marchion*- 
ess, who regarded him as a man of pro. 
digious genius ; it was he wbo directed 
all the fites, and composed the prologue/^ 
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as well as occasional coufrfcts. He heA 
another very good quality^ that of being 
a lover of peace, and tranquillity, which 
he most zealously omployed to maintain 
union, or re-establish concord, if in- 
terrupted between any of those who 
composed the himiy. The confident of 
every one, he made the best possible use 
of an ascendancy solely originating in 
the esteem and deference so generaUy felt 
towards him. Amongst his other qoalifi* 
cations, M, de Lorme wa» eminendy 
endowed with the happy art of banishing 
any coolness that happened to eidst be* 
tween individuals, and reconciling those 
who might have formerly disagreed or 
misunderstood each other ; which could 
only be effected by little concessions, on 
both sides, and these he was always sure 
of obtaining. This j^iant and concilia^ 
tory disposition is extremely useful in 
all disputed caies, as well i^ in the inter- 
course of domestic life, but becomes per- 
picious, when it does not stop, where* 
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ever there is any chance of its injuring 
the fundamental precepts of morality ; 
it is of little or no use in a teacher, who 
ought to possessand inculcate inflexibility 
of principles. With very good intentions, 
but for want of reflection and a more 
enlarged view of the subject, M. de 
Lorme corrupted his pupil. In over- 
looking a tittle inapplication, by which 
he rendered the boy perfectly unma- 
geable. To conciliate in all things, he 
pretended at one and the same time to 
teach a little religion and a little philo* 
sophy ; owing to this system, not only 
was bis mind vitiated, but his judgment 
and manners greatly injured. Pursuing 
the same plan, when introduced into the 
world, the tutor had no objection to his 
indulging in a little play, or forming 
a little attachment; the result of all 
which was, that the dibut of Joseph, de 
Velmas, in society, was marked by the 
loss of two or three hundred thousand 
francs, and all the excesses of libertinism. 
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The excellent Abb^ Desforges, on the 
other hand, instilled fixed and unvarying 
principles into the mind of Eusebius ; he 
never compounded with his pupil, as to 
the extent of his moral obligation, im- 
pressing those sublime truths on his 
heart and mind, which though they do 
not always preserve the young and iriex- 
perienced from the sednctions of the 
world, prevent them at least from being 
lulled into a fatal security as to the nature 
of their follies, which are, by the aid of 
these early imbibed maxinis, seen in 
their proper light, and often thereby 
ultimately repaired ere it be too late. 

I remained at Etioles till the end of 
September, and had not the disagreeable 
task of bidding a long adieu to Eusebius, 
as business retarded his father's departure 
for Grenoble, so that the marquis conti- 
nued at Paris during the whole winter ; 
the marchioness, too, determined not to be 
disappointed in giving ,her annual fHty 
prevailed on him to defer his intended 
VOL. I. c 
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jouraey till the middle of Maj, by which 
arraDgement I had another opportunity 
of appeiffing on the stage. But a melan- 
aiioly event soon obliged me to quit Etio- 
les for Paris, as will be seen in the fol« 
lowing ditpter. 
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CHAP. III. 

The jfirst Misfortune of Julien. — Death 
of his Father. — His Mother marries 
again. — Persecution which he Suffers. 
-^Change in his Situation. 



Seizbj^ with apople:xy, a,t the age of fifty, 
my father died two days after my return 
to Paris ; my grief was excessive, but I 
suppressed the demonstrations of it, lest 
they should augment that of my mother, 
.which appeared to be extremely poigdant. 
AJI our relatives hastened to us, on this 
sad occasion. Those most looked up to 
in the family were my two uncles ; one of 
whom has been already mentioned as the 
butcher in fine St.-Martin, the other 
was a jeweller and brother to my father. 
I felt much greater partiality towards the 
latter, because his trade was more honb* 
c2 
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rable, and his shop more splendid ; while 
I blushed for the former, who was, on his 
side, far from being very Well pleased 
with me, owing to my want of attention 
to his only son Jacquot Ledru, then 
about thirteen, who was, to , say the 
truth, one of the coarsest youths, and 
greatest dunces, of his age, I ever saw. • 
The departure of Eusebius, to Dau- 
phiny, served to complete my affliction 
at this unfortunate period, but he pro- 
mised to write to me, and I was not dis- 
apppointed. 

Towards the end of her mourning, 
which lasted a year, my mother continued 
occasionally to revive the subject of her 
grief. And about three months after,^ 
when her weeds were thrown aside, 
we had a long conversation together, 
in which, after pronouncing a warm 
panegyric on my mental qualifications, 
so much beyond my age, she concluded 
by declaring that for the interest of our 
business, and my happiness, she was fore- 
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ed to marry again, and therefore pro- 
posed to bestow her hand on Simon 
I^ndry, our principal shopman^ a fine 
looking young man^ not more than twen- 
ty-eight years of age% My mother added, 
that she made a great sacrifice in forming 
such a connection, at the age of forty, 
but that her tenderness for me, had, in this 
case, induced her to overlook every other 
consideration, and vanquish the repug- 
nance she would have otherwise expe- 
rienced on such an occasion, as Simon 
who was very fond of me, and extremely 
clever, would act the part of a father. 
She also added that it was him, alone, 
who could conduct the concerns of our 
trade with success. 

1 was most sensibly affected pn seeing 
my mother thusiihmolateherself for my 
sake, and in other respects quite charmed 
with her choice, for Simon bore an excel- 
lent charactcir, and was always very kind 
to me, particularly after my father's death, 
since which time, he used frequently to 
c 3 
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caress, and supply me with the best 
sweetmeats in our shop. No sooner had 
my mother communicated the jdyfu! news 
than I went to embrace Simon, with tears 
in my eyes, who received me with open 
arms. 

The wedding was passed over without 
invitations or rejoicings, for my mother 
knew that her marriage would be great- 
ly disapproved by the family ; although 
I thought it a very fortunate event : for ' 
on the morning of its solemnization she 
gave me a new suit of cloathes and as 
many sugar plumbs as I could eat. 

I did not long retain the high opinion 
1 had been led to form of the' mildness, 
and good nature of my father-in-law. 
On the very commencement of the mar* 
riage, his manners underwent a total 
change, and I was shortly after treated 
with extreme harshness. At the end of 
seven or eight months, he turned away 
the lad who attended in our shop, obser- 
ving that I was now sufficiently intelli- 
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gent to supply his place. A very pretty 
girl, of twenty, was then received into the 
house, as shop-woman ; the motive assign* 
ed, by my father, for this addition to our 
establishment, was, that she wrote a good 
hand, , and understood keeping accounts. 
This new comer did not please my mo- 
ther, who found her rather too gay, but 
Lisey did not diminish a particle of her 
finery on that account. Though Lisey, 
like the shop girls of the present day, 
was not decked out in an embroidered 
gown and coral necklace, yet, she dis- 
dained the check apron, and only con- 
descended to wear black or green taf- 
feta ; on Sundays, she sported a round 
cap, ornameinted with large bows of rib- 
bon, trimmed with edging, and a mantle 
bordered with black lace. Her hair, well 
powdered and pomatumed, was grace- 
fully brought forward on her forehead. 
The above, together with a pendant curl, 
which covered htT neck, behind, comple- 
ted the coqU)Bttish costume of Lisey. Nor 
is it to be wondered at, if such a dress 
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aninmted all the prudes in the neighboof^ 
hood against her ; my mother, who was 
not a bit better dressed, . at length broke 
out into open hostility, this was opposed 
by rarious impertinencies on the part of 
Lisey, whom my mother wished to turn 
off, forthwith, a proposition that my fathier- 
in-law formally resisted. Lisey remained, 
the neighbours were indignant, and the 
peace of our domestic cifcle thus eflec* 
tually destroyed. 

, The bad treatment I now experienced, 
from my father-in-law, induced my mo- 
ther, seriously, to think of removing me 
oiit of his reach. My uncle, B^nigne Del- 
mour, the jeweller, had always loved me 
tenderly, he never could be prevailed on 
to marry, was rich, and greatly respected 
in his business; from all these circumstan- 
ces, my mother hoped he would readily 
consent to take charge of me, and in 
this, she was not disappointed. Having 
told him of our deplorable situation, my 
uncle replied in a manner well worthy of 
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the cqnfidenceshe had placed ib bipa, by 
immediately coming for me ; I cried 
bitterly on leaving ber : alas ! my cbild, 
said sbe, shedding a torrent of tears, you 

have no longer a pateri^al roof! 

sorrowful words, which emphatically des- 
cribe the misfortune a second marriage 
but too generally brings on ihe children 
of a first, particularly amongst tradesmen, 
where they are considered a£^ little more 
than servants, without wages, and always 
exposed to the severity of a father-in-law 
or step-mother. 

My uncle was one of the best of men ; 
industrious, active, full of good sense and 
probity. He had but two £iults; one 
was that of his being infinitely too easily 
cajoled by his great customers ; theother> 
his fancying himself endowed with a 
degree of ingenuity and penetration, of 
which he was unfortunately quite desti- 
tute* This last pretention increased with 
his years, for it arose much less from va- 
nity, than the idea he had formed of the 
c5 
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windom and experience all those who 
had passed their fiftieth year ought to 
possess. Both he and my father were 
born at a time when religion was the 
basis of all genuine education, and when, 
(for the word equality was yet unknown,) 
the middling class of society was unani- 
mous in its opinions, and not only respec* 
table, but in fact highly respected ; for they 
had, in the large towns, always been noted 
for moral rectitude, sober habits, and pu- 
rity of manners. Having already imbi- 
bed excellent principles from my father, 
the example of my uncle made it a duty in- 
cumbent on me to preserve them. He had 
a long conversation with me, the day after 
my arrival at his house : ** Nephew,*' said 
he, " although when I am gone, you will 
have enough to keep you fi'om work, I can 
never sufibr such an expectation to make 
an idler of you. It is true I could, even 
now, retire from business, and live very 
comfortably on what I have made ; hut I 
afford existence to several vForkmen, and 
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am occupied myself; whereas, ihactivity 
would render me weary of life, I therefore 
wish you, also, to be employed. By taking 
up my own trade, I can teach you the 
ornamental and othqr branches of it, 
myself, and at the same time, added he, 
smiling, I do not intend that you shall 
lose your talents in the confectionary 
line, for that will be preserved by 
your making our pies and puddings, 
during the holidays, at the end of every 
year, as it is absurd to throw away any 
useful ^quirement, which one has been 
at the pains to learn« Besides, every 
thing in the shape of industry is praise- 
worthy, and sure to become useful, at 
some time or other, particularly in our 
sphere/' My uncle then said that his 
own fortune was due to a disposition 
he had, from his earliest years, to take 
advantage of evety opportunity that pre- 
sented itself of continually learning some* 
thing new. 

He had been apprenticed to a rich 
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upholsterer, in the rue St.. Honore ; thi9 
man was very old, a widower, and 
without any children ; his house stood 
between that of a gilder and clodc- 
maker ; my uncle, profiting by their con- 
tiguity, used to occup yhis leisure ingi*a- 
tuitously repairing various little articles 
of furniture, and in return, was taught by 
them, how to set, clean and regulate^ 
clocks and watches, together with a tole- 
rable knowledge of gilding ; so that a year 
had scarcely elapsed before he couid keep 
the Cilocks in order, repair the door locks, 
and gild the frames which contained the 
pictures and engravings of his master. 
This turn for industry proved so agreeable 
to the old man, that he took a wonderful 
liking to my uncle, and, on dying, left 
him a legacy of forty thousand francs. 
I was much struck by this story, and 
wished immediately to profit by it, in 
requesting that a private tutor might be 
allowed to attend me, as I did not wish 
to foi^t what Eusebius and the good 
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Abb^ Desforges had so kindly taught 
me, during the t^o years I frequented 
Etioles, and which I had been obliged to 
neglect since their absence and the 
marriage of my mother. The appi icatiou 
fully succeedecjl) and my uncle instantly 
procured me an excellent master; this 
was an ecclesiastic belonging to the 
parish, who, in addition to lessons in 
latin and history, also undertook to pre- 
pare me for appearing at the communion 
table. I was sent to my mother's every 
Sunday, and, while there, I took care to 
show her, that the sentiments imbibed 
in my uncle's house, were thcise of piety 
and virtue. Besides prayers and variods 
religious tracts, he made me read the 
Holy Scriptures, in which I found the 
most sublime exhortations to filial afifec- 
tion, and amongst others frequently re- 
peated that fine saying in Proverbs : The 
eye that mocketh at his father^ and dea* 
piseth to obey his mother j the ravens of 
the valley shall pick it outj and the young 
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eagles shall eat it. It was in those times still 
a memorable day in families, particularly 
with persons of our class, when any. of the 
children took the sacrament tor the first 
time Thisaugustand touchingceremony, 
which introduces youthintothesocial com- 
munity, surpasses the Roman custojn of in- 
vestiiij; with the virile robe, as much by its 
solemnity as it does in tiioral effect. What 
a sublime mode of leading a young person 
into manhood, is that of declaring to 
him \ " If you render yourself worthy of an 
intimate union with the Divinity, by the 
knowledge and fervent practice of all 
thos$ virtues which he prescribes, yoti 
will be no longer regarded as a child ; 
a youth can only become a man, by 
piety, parental effection, htimanity, cha- 
rity, a generous indulgence to the faults 
of others, forgiveness of injuries, sobriety, 
habits of industry, andthe governoient 
of himself!*' The catechism enumerates 
all these. How celestial atid divine is 
its language ! And what a profound im- 
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pression ought it not to make! What 
an influence should it excercise du- 
ring the whole course of our lives; 
when, in offering a heart, full of purity, 
faidi, and love to God, he begins to adopt 
us for his own, inspiring us with courage, 
strength, and perseverance ! 

At my uncle's, the time passed most 
profitably for me, in imbibing good 
principles, reading instructive books, and 
working at my trade. Constantly occupied, 
and invariably well treated, 1 did not 
suffer a moment's uneasiness, and my 
worthy protector determined that I should 
possess such resources, as would, in the 
end, prove not only useful but extremely 
agreeable. Ten months after my mo- 
ther's marriage, she presented Simon 
with a daughter, to which the Marchio- 
ness dlnglar became god-mother, cau- 
sing her to be called Casilda, this was 
not borrowed from a romance, but that of 
a Moorish King's daughter, for my mother 
could not bear the thought of her infant's 
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having a name of mere fancy : the above 
event did not make my father-in-law a 
better husband, on the contrary he conti- 
nued to render my poor mother extreme- 
ly miserable, by his extravagance, bruta- 
lity and licentiousness. But such, indeed, 
is the lot of most women who ally them- 
selves to young men after they have passed 
the age of forty. 
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CHAP. IV. 
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Return of the Marquit d^Inglar and 
Eusebius. — JoyitaffordsJulien. — Ano- 
' ther (kte at Etioles.—Julien's Vanitjf 
checked -^Portrait of MademotteUe 
de Versec.:— Introduction cf a per-^ 
nonage ,at the house of Binigne Del- 
mour, who is destined to play an im- 
portant part in this History, 



I DID not visit the Marchioness till new 
year's day ; she received me with great 
kindness, for the nobility, whom circum- 
stances had not as yet soured, were then 
extremely affable and infinitely more 
polite than the contractors. The Mar- 
chioness, when dwelling on the merits 
and acquirements of Eusebius, took care 
however not to make me feel the inferiority 
of my own rank in life. On asking when 
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he might be expected at Etioles, it was 
not without considerable regret, that I 
heard his stay, in Dauphiny, would be 
much longer than had been at first an- 
nounced. The Marquis had made two 
sl&ort visits to Paris, in one of which he 
could not avoid gratifying his wife, by 
giving one small /i^/c; but Eusebius and 
his preceptor remained at Grenoble, 
nor did they return with the Marquis 
until the end of three years ; when Euse- 
bius, who was about seventeen, mani^ 
fested the same affectionate friendship he 
had previously shown towards me ; and 
of which, throughout the course of our 
future intimacy he gave me so many 
generous proofs. I hastened to afford 
him as well as the Abbe, an opportunity 
of deciding on the progress I bad made, 
in Latin, History and Geography ; add- 
ing, amongst other acquirements, that I 
was now a tolerable draughtsman, par- 
ticularly in ornamental design^ and had„ 
besides, made considerable prog^ress ^ a 
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jeweller. I then concluded, by presenting 
him a small seal of my own making ; he 
encouraged me by pnuse and caresses, 
whilst the Abb^ addressed the following 
remarkable words to me : " Persevere, my 
desgr Julien; in whatever situation you are, 
be active and laborious ; it has been too 
truly said, that idl^iess is the parent of 
every vice, for if crimes are not the imme* 
diate result, it is sure to generate them. 
This observation was not lost on me, and I 
have often repeated it since, to yoimg 
people who boasted that although unoccu- 
pied, they had not as yet committed ex- 
cesses, of any kind : the only real pledges 
of solidity in virtue, are in fact, alone to 
be found in the practice of religion, and 
a close application to useful employment. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that, after 
so long an absence, the return of the 
Marquis and his Son, was joyfully cele- 
brated, and that the Marchioness did not 
let so good an opportunity slip without 
giving a superb fete. A few days after 
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my arrival at Etioles, young de Velmas, 
whose usual appellation was Count Jo- 
seph, carae there with his tutor M. 
Delorme, although I had not seen him for 
some years, we were very well acquainted 
with each other, during my first visits to 
the Inglar family, and when he made his 
appearance in the drawing room, where 
1 was always admitted in my capacity of 
actor, and the favourite of Eusebius, I 
ran up to embrace him with all the warmth 
of an old companion. But such an ad- 
vance was ill-tinaed towardfii the son of a 
Duk^, nor had I ever made it to Eusebius^ 
notwithstanding our friendship, as he 
naturally excited those feelings of respect- 
ful esteem which the truly generous and 
nobly-born never fail to inspire. Count 
Joseph, having now reached hiseighteenth 
year, conceived that I was much too old to 
take such a liberty ; he, therefore, avoided 
my intended embrace, and moving a few 
paces to the right, I fell into the arms of 
Mademoiselle Versec, who, in spite of her 
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usual goodness, received me Very coldly 
in the present instance, because 1 hap- 
pened to ruffle her head-dress, the puffipg 
and adjustment of which, on gala days, 
generally occupied an hour and a half at 
least. The whole company burst out into 
a hearty laugh, at my expence ; but this 
did not displease me half so much as the 
count's smile, which wounded me to the 
quick. I have since had frequent occasion 
to observe this, which at the moment al- 
luded to, expressed derision, irony and 
resentment, and of which, the coxcombs 
of the court had, at that period, assumed 
the exclusive use ; a privilege which 
they now divide with the impertinent 
upstart and fashionable dandy. 

Greatly disconcerted by the above 
reception, I determined on not exposing 
myself to similar reproofs, which are never 
drawn on those who observe a proper 
degree of precaution and reserve. During 
six weeks that I remained in the coun- 
try, JGusebius made me ride out, daily. 
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and the Abb^ read to us for a couple of 
hours every morning. Mademoiselle de 
Versec ako taught me to read music ; and, 
as I had a very good voice, «he gave me a 
few lessons in singing ; the secret motives 
of these attentions exonerate me front 
being grateful for them, as it will shortly 
be seen that they were extremely inte- 
rested. This lady would have been consi- 
dered avery agreeable piano-forte pkyer, 
nvas it not for her incessant attempts to 
play grand sonatas of the most difficult 
execution ; but her fingering wanted bril- 
liancy and effect. She also iancied her- 
self a first-rate singer, and always chose 
the eahfabile, though her voice was both 
shrill and harsh. In music, nothing can 
be more unfortunate than too much am- 
hitiiOD ; it is not enough that one should 
he well Tersed in this art, but perfection 
must be attained, and many who can 
please by their talent, often contrive to 
displease every one because they wish to 
astonish. 
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Mademoiselle de Versec,Tra8 the daugh- 
ter of a respectable, though poor gen- 
tleman, of Burgundy, an orphan from her 
cradle she had been brought up by the 
late Marchioness d'lnglar, who always 
lited in the country. On that lady's 
death, her son, the present Mar<|uis, ap- 
pointed Mademoiselle de Versec as com- 
panion to his wife, having, by her genea^ 
logy, discovered that in former times^ 
about Francis the First's reign, a Versec 
had married an Inglar. She gave herself 
out as the niece, or cousin, of the Marquis^ 
for her pretentions on this point were 
somewhat varied. . 

Mademoiselle de Versec was abont 
forty years of age, and according to the 
old Marchioness d'Inglar's account, she 
had been once cited as a model of the 
most refined politeness, and perfect good 
temper* Notwithstanding this flatterifiig 
testimony it wa», however, observed that 
she incessantly critidsed whatijVer she 
saw or heard; did any one get anap- 
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pointment or buy an estate, she was sure 
to find out. that the situation neither 
suited his talents nor the purchase prove 
his taste, or it went beyond his means. If 
you happened to speak of a marriage that 
'was about to be celebrated, the parties 
might have made a much better choice. 
It appeared that she alone possessed the 
secret of other people's dearest interests 
and inmost thoughts, while she was in- 
finitely better acquainted with their afS^- 
tions, than they were themselves. Yet this 
eternal controui over the actions of her 
friends and neighbours, had neither the 
tone or rancour of open scandal ; it came 
forth in sadness and without gall. 
Mademoiselle de Versee never spoke ill 
of any person, except with expressions 
of great indulgence, and she frequently, 
though, with some reservations eulogized 
the absent. Nor would she blame people'^ 
actions, merely dreading their consequen- 
ces, which made her extremely uneasy. 
it was from goodness of heart alone j that 
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she informed berselfofalltlmtpaMed in 
&milies, or that she diMsqi^prMitd of eveiy 
step and resoliUion they might msikt ; 
in &tct, she was a ae^imemtmlbaekbiter. 
This singulis- ckotu^ter, .>which :only 
belongs to the present age, 'by idis- 
guising envy and makvoleni^, often 
anthorises an open eondemMtionof its 
best friends, for nothing but too^^much 
feeling couldinduceittagiTeanopinion; 
and semibility is a sufficient apology for 
every thing. 

As to the mind of Mademoiselle de 
Versec, it was very littie cultivated ; «he 
had read some romances ;and of iiM^ruc- 
tive hooksi used to cite, amongst others, 
The History of Vampires, by: Dom Cal- 
met ; The Imposture of the Devils, apd 
C<mnt de Gahaiis, for she was a{na- 
zingly fond of the marvellous ; believed 
implicitly in dreams and judicial astro- 
logry ; but, above all, in pro nostics and 
fbrtune-teUing. My undcy who had been 
invited to the present festivities, which 

VOL. I. p 
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lasted three days, arrived at Etioles iu 
a good cabriolet, drawn by an excel- 
lent horse of his own, a circumstance 
that gave him great consequence in the 
eyes of Mademoiselle de Versec, who 
had, besides, admired the brilliancy of 
his jewels, for my uncle was in the 
habit of wearing several, on days of cere- 
mony; this was done, he would say, 
more as an emblem of his trade, than 
from motives of vanity. During two 
whole days that my uncle passed at Etio- 
les, Mademoiselle de Versec seemed to 
think of him^ alone ; an attention which 
he wa9 by no means displeas^ed with, 
as he felt considerable embarrassment 
in being introduced to a large- com- 
pany, nearly all of whom were entire- 
ly unknown to him; placing herself 
in the next seat when theatrical perfor- 
mances were going on, she would applaud 
me with transport immediately I entered ; 
thjs was followed up, by her giving my 
wpcle an account of the actors and prin-^ 
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cipal spectators ; boasting of her birth, 
talents, and importance in the house; 
and promising him some capital cnstd- 
mers; amongst the rest she named 
Count Joseph, who, in another year, was 
to marry Edelie, daughter of the Marquis 
d'Inglar. At the repasts, too, she took 
care to prepare a seperate table for us, 
and seating the Abb^ Desforges at one 
end, occupied the other hersdf, for the 
purpose of doing the honours, having 
previously taken the necessary precautions 
for our being better served than all the 
rest of the company. My uncle was so 
sensibly touched, by all these proofs of 
kindness^ that he scarcely knew how to 
express his gratitude ; and frequently re- 
peated to me, with an air of the greatest 
sincerity, that he thought Mademoiselle 
de Versec a lady of singular merit : as be 
dftre not invite her to visit his house, his 
joy was extreme on her gratuitously tell- 
ing*' him that she would feel great plea- 
p 3 
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sure in cultivating so agreeable an ac' 
quaintance. 

The following was Mademoiselle de 
Versec's project and plan of operation: 
she had, early in life, betrayed a great in- 
clination for marriage, and though very 
ordinary (for all women who are not ah-* 
solute monsters, strangely deceive them- 
selves on this point,) she thought herself 
a f>erfect nymph in figure ; because, from 
her being remarkably thin and tightly 
laced up, in whalebone, the lower part 
of her long waist was exceedingly slen- 
der; which circumstance was, in those 
days, a great mark of beauty. As to her I 
&ce, she well knew that all its features 
were of the most irri^ular description ; 
but then, according to her own opinion, 
hex physiognomy was at once keen and 
expressive ; Mademoiselle de Versec also 
thought no one possessed the charms 
of manner in an equal degree, with 
herself; when, however, she had reach-^ I 
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ed the age of thirty-five, her fece was 
all of a sudden covered with blotches, 
and she became horribly pimpled. 
All the illusive coquetry of the sex 
is sure to vanish, when this disgrace 
arrives, and proves to be without a re- 
medy. So that, after having exhausted 
all the ointments, cosmetics and other 
infallibles of the day. Mademoiselle de 
Versec wisely determined to give up 
every idea of marriage. She had now 
been above four years in this way 
of thinking, and was consequently in her 
fortieth year : but she fancied she saw 
such loving symptoms manifested in the 
eyes of my uncle, that they soon stag- 
gered both her pride and resolution. Be- 
nigne Delorme was a plebeian, and what 
is still worse, a tradesman ; yet, he was 
worth four hundred thousand francs, 
and, if he loved, there would be no diffi- 
culty in persuading him to give up busi- 
ness for so good an alliance. Such, at 
least, was the reasoning of Mademoiselle 
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de Versec, whose whole fortune consisted 
of fifteen hundred francs a year, and that 
only during her life; she had, however, on 
this occasion, sufficient strengtii of mind 
to sacrifice high birth and family pride.. 
By a coincidence, which forcibly struck 
Mademoiselle de Versec, for whom every 
thing was a presage, the Marchioness 
returned to Paris on the second of No- 
vember, the eve of my uncle^s J^&te^ for 
celebrating the day of his patron, St. Bi- 
nigne, a name which, though by no means 
romantic enough for a lover, is very well 
suited to a husband. It was a practice 
with Mademoisellie de Versec to ask all 
her acquaintances what their christian 
names were ; she did not fail to put the 
same question to my uncle : and, on 
hearing him pronounce the name of 
Benigne, she seemed quite amazed, ex- 
claiming, that nothing could be more 
extraordinary, as St. Benigne was the 
Patron of Dijon, the city in which she 
was born ! So that, when the Marchioness 
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anuounced her intention of returning to 
the capita], on the above day, a marvel- 
ous concurrence of extraordinary cir- 
cumstaQces induced Mademoiselle de 
Versec to believe, that heaven had openly 
declared in favour of the union she ivas so 
anxious to form. She therefore hastened 
to send my uncle an enormous bouquet 
of everlastings^ and although he did not 
appear to see through her design, in the 
selection of this flower, he did not feel 
the less sensible of her obliging rememr 
brance. Having called to see him seve- 
ral times, he became so emboldened by 
her condescension and kindness, that 
Mademoiselle de Versec was at length 
asked to dine with us. A day being 
fixed, the Abbt^ Desforges, and many of 
my uncle's most respectable friends were 
invited to .meet her, and amongst the 
rest, a rich merchant, with whom Benigne 
was Very intimate, his wife, their daughter 
Sophie, an extremely pretty girl, and a 
gentleman [employed in the finances^ 
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whoiraarto receive her hand in a fortnights 
My uncle had a good cook, and a capital 
cell&r, so that the dinner was both excel* 
lent in its kind, and very well served, on 
plate. There was a fine almond cake, 
and a* large display of dried sweetmeats 
for the dessert, which had been sent by 
my mother ; to ail these was added an 
abvmdant supply of ices, from a celebrated 
coflbe-house in the neighbourhood. As 
politics had not yet been introduced at 
dinner tables, the repast was animated 
by mutual cordiality and frankness ; the 
healths of the ladies, and other friends, 
were drank ; in fact, we conversed , laughed, 
and were highly amused. Benigne had 
taken the gallant precaution to purchase 
a small English piano-forte, which was 
placed in the drawjug room ; to this. 
Mademoiselle deVersec sat down, without 
mwh pressing, and, assuming a trium- 
phant air, continued to play voluntarily 
for several qiinutes, during which she 
occasionally lifted up her eyes to heaven> 
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as if to catch its inspiration, although she 
merely repeated a series of themes tliat 
were long since learned by heart, and 
which I had heard at least a thousand 
timei before. AH the party secretly 
wishing to hear the end of these insipid 
preludes, nevertheless praised their inge- 
nious combinations, after the fascinating 
dibut terminated, we were condemned to 
the ennui of hearing two Sonatas, by Cle- 
ment!, each composed of three parts, an 
adagio, presto and rondeau, two riga- 
doons, and an interminable overture, all 
of which were most wretchedly executed, 
as the feiir performer, wishing to surpass 
herself in brilliancy, only did so by her 
extravagance. Having, at length, arrived 
at the cantahilej and complained of an 
obstinate cold, which was accompanied by 
some forced coughing, she began, in a 
most doleful strain, that fine air from the 
opera of Tom Jones. ^' Love^ where is then 
thy Power/*' Then casting some sly and 
passionsUe looks at my uncle, changed 
d5 
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the air, and gave vent to the following 
verse of a song, well known in those days : 

Ah, how myheart sighs for my beautiful swain ; 
. Yet, how can I him of my passion apprise > 
Then torturing Love, at least tell him my pain, 

Andbearhim thismessage,— " Ah, how myheaH 
sighs." 

My uncle, who had no idea of being 
the beautiful swain, did not by any means 
comprehend the sentimental application 
of this love-sick ditty : but he was amazed 
at the expression of the songstress, who 
was so much overpowered at the end, 
that she declared herself unable to sing 
another line. Upon which Mademoiselle 
Sophie, yielding to the wishes of my 
uncle, sang in her turn, and in a voice so 
pure and clear, that it was worthy of one 
of Richer's best pupils. This evidently 
. annoyed the former player, who did 
not, however, suffer her chagrin to assume 
the appearance of jealousy, and she had 
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DO rival to fear, as Sophie was already 
publicly betrothed. 

After the music ceased, all the company 
retired, except Mademoiselle de Verscc 
who remained alone with my uncle, for 
I withdrew, to follow up my usual occu- 
pations of the evening ; the chamber in 
which I slept and studied, happening to 
be directly over the drawing-room, the 
same chimney served for both, by which 
I could easily hear what was said by those 
who sat near the fire underneath me. 
Although I was thei\ only in my fifteenth 
year, I had seen enough of the world, and 
had profited sufficiently, by my applica- 
tion to the early lessons of Eusebius and 
the Abb^ Desforges, to have acquired 
much nbore quickness of perception and 
a greater depth of knowledge than falls 
to the lot of most boys of my age ; this soon 
enabled me to see through the designs of 
Mademoiselle de Versec, on my uncle, 
with which I was very far from being 
pleased ; particularly, as on considering 
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my own immediate interest, I was ex- 
tremely desirous that he should never 
marry, a desire which 1 had every reason 
t0 expeet would be gratified, from his hav- 
ing now reached the age of fifty-two, 
and continuing to entertain the warmest 
affection towards me. Many of the con- 
versations I had held with Eusebius^ added 
te the iostrudion his friendship had be- 
stowed on me, gave rise to a d^^ee of 
vanity and ambition, on my part, whidi 
was fiur above such an age, or the situation 
I held in society. I had already formed an 
iofeftity of little projects, for the future, and 
ftilly detevmined not to remain a jeweller ; 
I.msed to 8^ to myself, that if my uncle, 
without giving me any thing at present, 
would only guarantee, in r^ular form, 
that I dMuld come in for his fortune, when 
Ik departed ties life, I could very easily 
marry the clanghter of a farmcr^gaieral, 
by which i riiouMsoonbecomeonemyiself. 
Pmauiag this train of thought,! weoton 
building joasdes in the air, with my ^- 
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tune that was to be, and which, seema} 
infallibly secured, provided my uncle did 
not enter into the matrimonial stated Thu3 
than, the project of Mademoiselle de 
VerseC) withopt causing absolute un* 
easiness, displeased me exceedingly, fie^ 
sides, after what I had experienced with 
my fatfaer-in<Jaw, her artifices had no 
effect whaterer on my opinions. It was 
easy to perceive that my uncle had not 
the least suspicion of her designs, and I 
was perfectly satisfied that I should get 
no good by opeoing his eyes on the 
subject ; above M with a view of dissuading 
him from becoming their viotia. I, how- 
«vtf, fonned the determination of diseo- 
vering the mysteiy of their tender inter- 
views ; and , though I know it is not wery 
honorable to listen at key-boks, there 
could be no harm ki sitting by the fire, in 
winter, and while there, it was impossible 
.teiihut ones ears. Kosooner, then, had all 
the rest of our dinner pwty gone Mnty, 
^leaviug MademoiseUe 4e Versec and my 
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uncle, Ute-d'Ute^ than they established 
themselves at one side of the fire-place ; 
and, as 1 occupied a similar position 
immediately over their heads, and was 
prompted by curiosity to lend an attentive 
ear to what passed below, not a word of 
their conversation escaped me. 

Mademoiselle de Versec began by 
telling my uncle how astonished she was, 
that a man of his sense and feeling had 
never been tempted to marry ; my uncle 
very honestly replied, that he was 
too old to entertain such an idea now; 
and, without giving the lady time to 
assure him that he was still in the prime 
of life, added, that he had never been 
in love but once ; about eight years ago, 
contioued he, I became very partial to the 
•daughter of my friend, that very Sophie 
with whom you dined to-day, she vras 
then only seventeen years old, while I had 
passed my forty-fourth ; the disproportion 
of our i^CB was great ; however, love tri- 
umphed over all my scruples ; her parents 
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Would have certainly favoured my ad- 
dresses, but I first wished to consult 
Sophie, whose reply to ray declaration 
was decisive ; I found that her affections 
were already engaged, and to the person 
whom sheis now on the point of marrying. 
It did not surprise me at all, to find that a 
fine young man of nineteen was preferred ; 
and yet I was much afilicted on the occa- 
sion. I represented, that from her lover 
having neither a fortune or profession, he 
was by no means suited to her family ; 
her answer was, what is always sure to 
be made, in such cases, it implied that 
constancy would enable them to 8urm&unt 
every difficulty \ this hope, so often delu- 
sive in love, was not chimericati in her ; 
time, the excellent character and good 
conduct of Jier suitor, aided by a few 
good offices on my own part, induced 
the parents of Sophie to give their con- 
sent to the union. And since the above 
period 1 have renounced all thoughts of 
marriage. 
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This recital expressed as it was, with 
the greatest simplicity, quite confounded 
Mademoiselle de Versec ; she. remained 
some moments without uttering a word, 
and seemed totally speechless ; in fact, I 
thought she must have given up the 
conversation ; but, after a long pause, it 
was renewed ; she made a variety of 
common-place observations, in a very 
languishing tone, on love and matrimony ; 
my uncle, who was not an adept in the 
discussion of such subjects, confined his 
replies to monosyllables of approbation, 
till Mademoiselle de Versec terminated 
her visit, by wishing him a good night. 

Convinced that she would cease to 
hQiK>ur us with her visits, and even atten- 
tions, I wa^ very anxious to know how 
she intended to break off the intimacy 
fpjrmed between her s^nd my uncle, for 
it had «Aeen preyiqusly settled that they 
should go to each others house, alternate- 
ly, three times a week, for the purpose of 
taking chocolate, that is to breakfiEist 
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together. I was, in soma degree, the pre- 
text for these meetings, my uncle always 
took me with him, in order to I^ve 
me instructed in music, but her les- 
sons seldom lasted more than five 
minutes; when I proceeded to the 
Abb^ Desforges and his pupil, with 
whom I remained for nearly an hour, 
at the end of which time I returned and 
accompanied my uncle back to his own 
hoii9e. 

Two days after the foregoing inter- 
view, when it was mym^lefs turn to 
breakfast at Mademoiselle de Yersec's, we 
went there at ten o'clock, s^ usual, all 
impatience to see how she would receive 
us : what was my surprize, on finding her 
more kind and afiabJethan ever ; at firsts 
I thought it mere dissimulation, but on 
seeing the same conduct steadily pursued^ 
through the whole winter, 1 then began 
to think 1 had formed a very erroneous 
judgment on her character, and jt^t aj^e 
never had any real design of wheuedling 
my uncle into a marriage. 
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On the return of spring, I proceeded 
to Etioles, as before, and again saw the 
charming Edelie, sister to Eusebius ; I 
found her so much grown, and improved 
in personal attraction, that I could scarce- 
ly keep my eyes from so many charms : 
for she eclipsed all who came to the fHe^ 
no less by her gracefulness than her ac- 
complishments and beauty. During my 
visit, it was declared that Edelie was to 
be led to the altar, in the following winter 
by Count Joseph de Velmas. On hearing 
this piece of news, my aversion to this 
young nobleman increased tenfold, 
how little worthy did he appear in my 
estimation of the happiness that await- 
ed him ! Nor could 1, on this occasion, 
possibly abstain from keenly envying those 
privileges which are bestowed by birth, 
rank, and fortune ! but even the most 
generous, are apt to hate those whom 
they envy. And I own that, had it not 
been for my warm attachment to Euse- 
bius, I would, from this moment have 
conceived an insuperable hatred towardfe 
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ail privileged orders ; and the impression 
then made, ever after produced a consi- 
derable degree of indifference in me, for 
the society of courtiers ; neither the soft- 
ness or delicacy of their manners, could 
any longer prevent me from feeling the 
difference of that politeness ^hich springs 
from generosity, and the condescension 
which arises from, pride. 

The dramatic piece chosen at Etioles, 
this year, was Nanine, which character 
was divinely performed by Edelie. Owing 
to the excellence of my voice, no parts 
were allotted to me, except in musical 
operas, so that I went into the boxes, 
from whence I could freely see and ad- 
mire the heroine. I was highly delighted 
with her mode of reciting the following 
passage, and applauded it with trans- 
port : 

The rich man, valiant and demure. 
The beauty, witty and refined, 
Tho* this were plain and that were poor, 
To me were first of hiipan kind ! 

When the play was over, and while 
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waiting for the announcement of supper, 
the Abb^ Desforges took me out on the 
terrace, and asked why I had so enthu- 
siastically applauded the passage just cited. 
To which I replied, with an air of some 
embarrassment, because it seemed to be 
a very fine one ! very Jine ! rejoined the 
Abb^, far from it ; on the contrary, it only 
expresses a common-place thought great- 
ly exaggerated, for it is notsulSicient that 
a man should be ncA, valiant, and 
modest, to become the first of mortals. 
If his valour and riches is accom- 
panied by folly and ignorance, which 
sometimes happens, he has no claim 
whatever to the first place in society. 
These lines, like many others by the same 
author, only excite the applauses of the 
multitude, . because they are mere decla- 
mations against the court, princes, and 
nobility. Nor would they have called 
forth yours, had you been born in a 
higher sphere. Be upon ypqr gus^rd there- 
fore, my dear friend^ against this disposi^ 
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tiou, atOQce seditious and satirical, which 
is daily making such a menacing pro- 
gress ; if you wish to preserve a just and 
upright mind, do not add the hateful 
causticity of subordinate interests to 
moral severity. Let not the splendour 
of birth and titles prevent you from 
blaming that which is reprehensible ; but 
do not suffer the little-minded regret of 
being unable to assume certain distinc- 
tions, inspire you with an extravagant 
animosity. Do not judge things by any 
other standard than themselves ; praise 
and condemn without exaggeration, and 
laugh only at that which is dangerously 
ridiculous. 

This useful lesson affected me most 
sensibly. Happy are those who receive 
such advice at the age of sixteen, and 
know how to appreciate it ! It was after 
this year's festivity, that Eusebius, hav- 
ing first obtained his father's con- 
sent, but without mentioning it to any 
of his friends, suddenly departed for 
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Corsica. Although not destined for the 
military profession, he wished to go 
through a campaign, and see a pictu- 
resque Island, then very little known. He 
concealed his plan from me, because he 
well knew that I should be anxious to 
accompany him ; and, besides his thinking 
me too young for such an undertaking, 
he conceived that my uncle, from whom 
I expected so large a fortune, would have 
formally opposed it. This, as I afterwards 
discovered, was the reason of his not com- 
municating the secret to me. His depar- 
ture, notwithstanding a most affectionate 
letter which I received from him, grieved 
me excessively, although I could not 
reconcile myself to the idea of being pre- 
vented from partaking the perils which he 
was about to encounter, the accounts vt^e 
subsequeqtly heard, of his success, were 
of the most gratifying description. H^ 
remained six months in Corsica, during 
whi<ch time his conduct if as highly (^is- 
tin^i|ishei) in every respect, having per* 
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formed several acts of gallantry which 1 
had an inexpressible pleasure in hearing 
related by his family and friends. 

Returning to Paris, after the file^ 
at Etioles, the intimacy between Made- 
moiselle de Versec and my uncle became 
even greater than at any former period ; 
and with more appearance of affection , 
she did not renew either her pretentions 
or coquetry, all was now reduced to pure 
andsimple friendship. On pur going there 
one morning, to breakfast, we found a 
very agreeable personage, whom she im- 
mediately introduced ; this was her niece, 
whdse name accompanied with the high- 
est eulogiums; had often been mentioned 
to us of late. Matilda was an orphan » 
god-daughter to the Marquis d^Inglar, 
and daughter of one of Madendoiselle de 
Versec's sisters, the wife of a merchant 
who died insolvent. The Marquis, who 
was naturally benevolent, took charge 
of this youi^g female, destitute as she 
was of fwtune or support ; he brought 
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her to Paris, at the age of eight, for the 
purpose of being placed in a Convent of 
Ursnline Nuns, and bad employed a 
number of masters to superintend her 
education, but as she was rather band- 
some, and nearly of the same age as 
Eusebiug, tbe Abb^ Desforges i¥ise}y 
advised that she should be left at the con- 
vent, till finally settled in life ; this was 
the reason of our never having seen her 
before. On renouncing my uncle, Ma- 
demoiselle de Versec instantly conceived 
the project of substituting her niece; 
while the pleasure of forming a new 
match, and conducting an intrigue com- 
pensated for the sacrifice she had been 
obliged to make in remaining single; 
although she managed this alfeir without 
any precipitation, it was done with infi* 
nite art. My uncle admired the person, 
grace, and general deportment of Ma- 
tilda, who was, on her side, very complai- 
sant to him. He coiiipli|a[iented'her oa 
tbe flowers, and beautiful water«ceIour 
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dm^rjogs of her execution which oma* 
meiited the chamber of MademoiseHe de 
Versec. My uncle; who drew very well 
himself) highly valued this talent in 
others, and Matilda's aunt knew how to 
take ample advantage of his partiality* 

On St. Benigne's day, my uncle's an* 
niversary f^te^ Mademoiselle de Versec 
accompanied by her niece, came at an 
early hour, when the latter presented 
him with two exquisite drawings of flow- 
ers, designed by herself and very finely 
framed. This offering quite delighted 
my uncle, who, on that very day, gave 
a magnificent dinner to both. . Matiil^^ 
having praised a small chain of saphijra^ 
set round with pearb, which she saw ia* 
the shop, he made a point ojf placing it 
un^er .the napkin which lay on her platf . 
MademoijseJle de Versec was enraptur^ 
with the grace and ingenuity. 4>f thift 
piece of gallantry. After dinner, AS^^^ld^ 
sang several [Nretty airs, which she ac* 
pompanied on the guitar; all the cofnpaniy 
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gpake higMy of ber musical taleoto, and 
a8>to my am^Ie^ he considered Mademoi- 
siHe Matilda oit^ of the ntiost accom* 
plished Wometi in P^is ! Soon after this 
period^ MadetBOisene^le Versee told my 
uncte^. fbat h^ niece was on the point 
of: qnifiing- the Conrent, in consequence 
of) the Marchioness d'InglarV having ob^ 
tamed tbe situation of reader to a great 
l^noess: where, added her aunt, Ma>» 
til^la's person, aecomplis^bments, natural 
endowments on the one hand, and 
powierffd protection on the other, will 
soocii lead 4o a desirable marriage. This 
communication made him sigh in^ 
waidly, and greatly increased his good 
opinion (^Matilda : for in those days, peo- 
jAe^ in odr sphere, thought it was impos^ 
Mbtefor any one to avoid making a larg$ 
Ibrtonei if he could only enjoy the privir 
lege of approaching the great. 

fVomr Mademoiselle de Versec's niece, 
being tbedaughter of a ruined plebeian, 
•he could, without blushing, avow the 
desire of marrying her to a respectably^ 



man, wbo poMesMdti yMrly^ iiwoBM «fi 
more than'fijfteeii'tlloii8afitd^6tmGs4ii>ll^^ 
and htmsen; not- 16' ntvehtfofi' a^tt rft A 
stock'in trade, and ' e^^iteivfe pi^fits ^ 
his buaineaiic TbtMkttpm^en^ 
every thing in his power to fovonr the 
projected match; for this purpose, he 
caused the Marchioness to be, as it were 
by accident, at Madonoiselle de Versec'i, 
during two or three of our Tisite, so as 
to meet my unde, and show, by her con* 
rersation, how Matilda was req>ected in 
the family. All were in &ct determined 
to raise her in his estimation, and the 
plan succeeded ;fbr, onbdngtold that Ma- 
tilda entertained a great regard for him, 
he lost no time in making a finrmal de« 
daration of love to her, this was most 
fevourably received, and followed by pro-* 
misesof mutual fidelity. The Mai^uis 
engaged, not only to present Matilda with 
her bridal dress, but also to give her awi^ 
at the altar. It was besides settled that 
the wedding dinner should take f^ace at 
B 2 
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l^is house, so many honours, added to the 
charms of Matilda, fairly turned poor 
Benigne'sbrain^ and satisfied him, beyond 
the shadow of a doubt, that he was going, 
to jnajte an excellent marriage. 



i. ..I . 
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CHAPTER V. 

Sorrowful Reflections of Julien.'^His 
Uncle* s Marriage.-^Portrait and Con- 
duct of Matilda. — JulterCs first In- 
trigue^ 



It was not without infinite regret that 
I renounced my hopes of fortune, and I 
suffered the more from having had no 
right to complain, as well as its being 
necessary to conceal the dissatisfaction 
I felt on the occasion; my uncle was at 
first rather embarrassed in his conversa- 
tion with me, on the subject ; but haviqg 
assumed an air of gaiety, which pleased 
him greatly, he then freely entered into 
an explanation of his conduct. He said 
that this marriage would be extremely 
advantageous to me, in the end, from the 
great protection I should always expe- 
E 3 



rience from what he called the family of 
Matilda ; finally adding, that he had se- 
cured me twenty thousand francs, after 
his death, even in the event of his having, 
children ; I thanked him as it became 
me, for the promise, and when our con* 
ference terminated, he gave me a very 
showy silver watch, with gcid seals and 
a chain of the same metal, which, to be 
candid, afforded me much more pleasure 
Hhm ^e promise of twenty .thousand 
franfis. WMereturAiogframthetdbyUrdi, 
"fulme I held one (end of the nuptial ^eil, 
QU,th« marriage>day, February 2&th )783, 
ibfi Ji^ride pr<^seated me with aniemerald 
pin. It will be readily imagii^d t]iat 
abe veceive4 some fiac prnaipaen^ fet 
hcwelf ; my uncle,, who bad ojotly to opem 
l|is4mwc^^aiid lake them out, gave her 
a^ V iHiperb^pair of ear^if]^ a lai^ge ruby, 
i^Jn.briUiiMPkts, sevearal valualde rings 
aii!^ vainous other jewels. 

J nwftlso invited to>die wedding din* 
B^r^ aqd hairing got a new suit for the 
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occasion, that, togeliier with the watch 
and emerald pin, itispired a degree ci 
Tanity and satisfaction, which made me 
forget all my troubles, during that day Ut 
least; I also heard those around mie, 
whisper, that my appearance i*a8 Tery 
respectable, that I had a good^ddrcss mA 
handsome figure; hut that whkhttfiforded 
me most oeonsolation, was the liretum of 
Eusebiusifromhifi Corsican damfpa]gt],iiy 
which happy^vent, I not'OBlysawikim 
again, but enjoyed theipleasure^ofnobser* 
viog timt those praises, so justly^bestow- 
ed ^n his conduct, while abroad metB 
desenred. On returning to <my^ uncled, 
I became m dejected a^ ei/^r, in reflecting 
that a great change had l^ken place in 
our domestic cirde, by which I no longtr 
possessed any power ^ere ; f^d HsrfaouM 
be, moreover, obliged to Iwe under die 
controul of an imp^oUs lEnristress, wko 
wpuld occasions repetition of «ll%hdse 
hardships I had e^q^rienced-^tlfhe^ house 
of my father-in^a'rt', but I ww nuMt 
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agreeably surprized by Matilda treating 
Jne with the greatest kindness, and de- 
siring that I would in future address her 
hy the title of aunt, and promising al- 
ways to treat me as a nephew. 
' I had naturally a great fondness for 
define arts, which are in general most 
suecessfolly cultivated, by those who 
■Jove and form a coirect judgment of 
them. I had not only acquii-ed a good 
style itt ornamental drawing, but could at 
this tiirie execute small designs for cameos 
with great taste ; on perceiving this turn 
ofjmirie, my uncle got the celebrated 
S6vagetd give me lessons, and I soon 
became one of his most distinguished 
pnpib .* my talent, in the above line, was 
very useful in his business, as all the 
cameos I drew, served to ornament some 
artide in the shop, and sold very well ; I 
then received a handsome compensation, 
which redoubled my activity. 

Matilda seemed quite charmed with my 
iameos, and begged that I would teach 
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her how to draw them ; when Idiscovertd, 
with surprize, that she scarcdy knew the 
first rudiments of design*. I did not 
conceal from her that, before it is possible 
to obtain any success in this mode of 
A^wing, much time and great aj^dicatioa 
would be required, but she cpntriyed to 
dispense with both, by malcioig me d^etch 
the outlines of wbate¥er subject we de- 
cided on ; this done, she would g^ye a 
few careless touches of the pencil and 
colours ; after which, I was told that MM 
newer \mdp€Uience enough to J^mshlmT 
drawings, and therefore, h^^ mpt0;per« 
form that task, though wh$p, q^B,p|at(»]y 
she very coolly put to? name 9^ the 
bottoni of the desi^s thu9 t^rminated^. 
All this passed in the greats secrecy 
and tQtally unknown to my 4iiic)e* I bad 
also frequent occasions ni aftanring the 
address with which, when in his^pir^sence, 
she a[4)eared to be oceupjed withquA 
dmng any tbing in reality : she kept two 

£6 



bdmII dnmiogB^ of an ^^pial size, and 
r^raBentin^ Ibe same subject, t>ne c^ 
liiose was merely sketched, while the 
other WHS nearly finished. Whenever my 
uncle remained long in his closet, for he 
y»tA himdelf in the habit of working on 
some article of jewellery, Matilcm would, 
on those occasioni^ commence retouching 
her cameos at the other end of his table, 
firkl taking care to show him theunfi- 
nfished drawing which she was going to 
complete : aft^ an hour's apparent occu- 
pation, she rose and presented the other: 
struck with admiration at the celerity of 
her execution, Benigne would exclaim, 
it was inconcei viable ! and that if he had 
notseeh it done under his own eyes, he 
would never have believed that such 
imaster-pieces could be produced, with 
only three month^s instruction. On 
these occ^ons my uncle would even 
carry his enthusiasm so far as to maitv- 
iath that Matilda^s cameos infinitely sur- 
passed those of Aiy own execution. Well, 



Mid I, if tiiat is really the caae^ yoxi jnut 
at least allow that I possess the glory ef 
haying formed a goodschoter? Yes^be 
replied, but do not flatter yourself with 
ever havipg sudi ^aother, for we yeqr 
seldom meet widi a. gewus lUiie herSf 
twice in ^r lives. 

Soon after this, Matilda asked me to let 
her into the secret pff my art,.forsaid she> 
if people fidd out that you retouch hqf 
drawings, they will th^n say» it is yea 
who nmke th^ alt^ether. This fefOr 
was the more ratioiiai, as they wopld 
most assuredly have been light Jn 4h# 
conjecture ; and I diftitot hesitate, in my 
own mind 9 to think that tl^ fine Ja^d* 
scapes she had .given to my udcle, went 
through a simikr procass, nor was I ik^ 
eeived in my opinion^ I acted with all 
the discretion she rehired, in not di* 
vulging what had occurred^ for which I 
W9& recompensed: by greiat l^odness 
'^^achingme.the guitar, axd making out 
McasioHal presents. 
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Matilda was not beautiful ; as hei 
figure wanted regularity; but she was 
taW and well made ; to an agreeable coun- 
tenance, she united a phisiognomy the 
most sprightly and penetrating. Without 
possessing much sensibility, her heart 
was not radically bad : when ner vanity 
was not offended, or her plans thwarted, 
•he was soft, obliging, even-tempered 
and amiable: she had neither an en- 
larged mind, nor cultivated understand- 
ing, but I do not think any one evet* 
knew the art of making the most cf her-- 
self «o well, or who felt more at home in 
conducting an intrigue ; she was full of 
coquetry, 4)onceiled in all things and 
unboundedly ambitious. Notwithstand^ 
ing her abilities, Matilda had, in wordly 
afiairs, the ^ling of all those who are 
destitute of principle ; she believed nei- 
ther in the existence of ddicacy or 
vnrtue ; endowed with a surprising pene- 
tration for discovering the evil thoughts 
and treacherous intentions of those who 
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meditated iniscbief, she had no idea of 
dealing with the honest part of mankind, 
in whom she always expected to find 
dissimulation or hypocrisy, except when 
she did not take them for simpletons. 
This false mode, of estimating things, 
was the cause of many errors and im- 
prudences in the course of Matilda's 
life. I accommodated myself, however, 
yery well to her character, although as 
yet, I knew it but imperfectly. Inces- 
santly occupied, and knowing what I had 
to expect from my uncle, the house ap- 
peared much more agreeable than before 
his marriage, and I felt comparatively 
happy: but something now happened, 
which soon gave rise to a number of in- 
terruptions in my time and studies. 
Until then, my umle had taken the 
grekteA care to watch over my conduct 
woid manners, I very rarely went into the 
streets alone, our two shopmen always 
^XMQted the out-door commissions^ and I 
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never left the house except in company 
with my uncle, who only took me to the 
theatre occ^ionally ; but once married, 
and passionately fond of his wife, he was 
much less vigilant and left me a great 
deal to myself; besides, I was now seven- 
teen, and from time to time peAnitted to 
pay •! few visits in our own street, where 
my uncle knew several tradespeople ; 
but I seldom called at any other house 
except that of the perfumer, who lived 
next door to u^: here I became ac- 
quainted with a very fine girl, employed 
to serve in the shop, and whose pretty 
figure and animated looks, made a deep 
impression on me. Adeline, for that_ 
was her name, attracted me frequently 
to her master's shop: I well under- 
stood the language of her fiiie black 
eyes, and she was not backward in 
comprehending the few words, 1 eoa- 
trived to whisper,, unobserved. I^emui 
in the habit. of giving- me, secretly, 
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small bottles of lavender or bergamot ; 
and Matilda said, one day, smilingly, that 
I had for some time past been wdl 
scented. I now saw with uneasin^tt that 
the indiscreet gifts of Adeline, betrayed 
the mystery of our amour, and in a 
stammering tone, replied, that I certainly 
did occasionally call on our neighbour the 
perfumer. Yes, she rejoined, Adeline 
is a very pretty girl ! . . . • But Julien^ 
continued Matilda, why do youblui^? 
What is the cause of your being so dis* 
concerted ? You take me for a blab, but 
you are mistaken, we are both too young 
to have the austerity of those wJbo have 
seen th^ir ^ty^ihird y^ar. We do not 
mean any harm ; but^for our own comfort,^ 
there is nothing like understanding each 
othei*, as in that case all will go on well. 
This speech removed my embarrassm^t, 
and yet it 4liff>leased me. In fi|iite of my 
inexperience, I ftilly felt* how ill -^^aced 
it was, in the mouth of a manried wiMuui, 
liowever young she might be. . As Tdid 
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not Wish to assume an air of pedantry, 
and being very curious to ascertain what 
sense she attached to the insinuation of 
our understanding each other, I began to^ 
laugh, and questioned her on that sub-' 
ject ; upon which, she very candidly toW 
me that it would be necessary to conceal 
an infinity of trijies from my wtelei 
which, though extremely innocent in 
themselves^ might give ofTeoce to a man of 
his age. I should have been very glad 
to know what these trifles were ; but in 
preserving ail her gaiety, constancy 
laughing and often to excess, she would 
never come to the point or give me any 
thing more than vague answers. The 
result of this conference was a reci^ 
pr^lcal promise of secrecy, as to what 
passed in the house* She did not put 
antne to the test at first, except by occa- 
sional little. banteriRgs, when we were 
ii^d-tMe, abont the friends of my 
imel^ and even himself, also on the a^ 
ftcted'^ pretentions of IMademoiselle de 
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Versec* She retained none of the lat- 
ter's lessons, but those which related to 
manners and language. The address of 
Matilda had nothing of the trademan's 
wife about it, while that of my uncle 
often appeared ridiculous to her. Our 
chief source of amusement, in these con- 
ferences, were derived from Matilda's 
comments on the more homely and vir« 
tuous matrons of the neighbourhood, 
who were in the habit of visiting her : 
die alternately talked, and laughed at 
their affectation ; white hands, and deli* 
cate fingers; on their little mouths, which 
would hardly be sufficient for a child 
three years old ; their forbearance at 
table, by which they almost starved them- 
selves to appear fashionable; on the im- 
portance they attached to the colour of 
their table linen ; on the confusion and 
overthrow caused by the solemn days 
consecrated to washing ; on the domi- 
neering spirit of those who presided over 
domestic concerns, and all whose cus« 
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toms or modes of speaking, betrayed 
the pride of superior knowledge in house- 
keeping. That of possession, and Ihe 
supreme empire which neither admits par- 
ticipation, receives advice, or attends to 
representations irom the passive benedict. 
It is true that we ought quietly to tolerate 
these little absurdities in favour of pnre 
manners, but Matilda was immquainted 
with this kind of indulgence. 
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CHAPTER. VI. 

Continuation of Julien's Intrigue with 
Adeline. — He saves an Infant's Life in 
returning from the Tuileries^^^Who 
this infant was. — Quarrel between 32a- 
tUda and Julien. 



Maiuuda did not confine Irar diaore- 
tion to keeping Merets, but eren became 
the protectoesB^of my intrigue with Ade- 
line ; when 8he knew that my nnde was 
obliged to go cmt, on buaineis, the cir- 
cumstance was obligingly communicaied 
to me, and I took advantage of it lu^cor- 
dingly. On his retnm, be never en- 
quired how I had been occupied, except 
of his wife, who was sure to give the most 
&vourdrfe account of my proceedings. 
Al&ough I profited by this comlei^ 
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cension, ou the part of Matilda, it did 
not make her appear the more estimable 
in my eyes, and I had a confused notion, 
that in acting thus, she was influenced 
by some secret motive, which I should 
ip time discover. 

Mademoiselle de Versec came frequent- 
ly to dine with us ; on those occasions 
the conversation of the aunt and niece, 
in my uncle's presence, used to amuse 
me exceedingly. Matilda always took care 
that it should turn upon some point of 
morality ; on which she would manifest 
i3Di 'much severity of principle and make 
aucb rigorous comments, that my poor 
Qnde was absolutely lost in admiration 
and amazement. Tear» were sometiaies 
glistening in his eyes, when with the gra- 
vity of a preacher, she continued to sUi^- 
tain her high flown maxims and rigid 
themes: Mademoiselle de Versec was also 
mielted, and like Madame de Sottonvilla 
addressing another Geoi^e JDandin, but 
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. muchmorecredulous than that of Moliire, 
would frequently repeat, that he was too 
happy in such a wife ! 

Having, one day, asked Matilda how 
it happened that a person of her age could 
. know so much ; she informed m^ that 
from being brought up afetheUrsulines, 
she was extremely dull until the age of 
sixteen ; before this period, her, mind 
was only developed in the little frolics 
of a parlour boarder, which were severely 
punished in addition to their having 
drawn down a multitude of reprimands 
and sermons from her aunt, who was 
charged by the Marquis d'Inglar to scold 
her, because he was constantly receiving 
complaints against her from the inflexi* 
ble sisterhood; that, at length, a female 
relation of the Marquis who* had been 
married in one of the Provinces^ and be* 
came a widow, beii^ no longer able to 
support a town residence in which she 
had lost a husband that she adored, came 
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to Paris to place herself in a convent, 
where she could live in the utmost soli- 
tude, exclusively given up to religion 
and grief. The Marquis, continued Ma- 
tilda, charmed with the gentleness and 
piety of this lady, whose ^ name was the 
Baroness de ••♦♦, imagined that a 
woman of twentyeight, and so virtuous, 
would have greater power over me than 
the austere sisters; he therefore intreat^ 
ed her to take me into her ownapart- 
mfents. The Baroness, who posses^ 
sed only a very limited income, was 
under great obligations to the Marquis, 
and still expected he would render 
her important servic&s, acceded to the 
proposal, without the smallest hesitation^ 
promising to look after me with all 
the care of which she was^capafole. The 
Ursulines^ who were consecrated to the 
duties of education, had numerous chssei 
of pupils, but received no one int6 
thehr rooms. The- BItroness' had chioseft^ 
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a oanyent in which there were no classes^ 
I was taken from the melancholy Urra^* 
lines to be placed nndet the raperintei^ 
dance of thisyonng and handsome widow ; 
who, shortly after, acquired botli my con« 
fidenoe and friendship. 

I soon perceired that my new gover* 
ness had profited largely hy her inter« 
course with tte world, and possessed a 
mind of unusual finesse. When the Mar« 
quis came to see her, she assumed the air 
and tone of an Artemisa, but no sooner 
had he turned bis baclc, ^faan she would 
burst out' in roars of laughter and giv« 
uttecamce to a thousand lively sallies. She^ 
however, attended to my education^ and 
nmde me read a number of very pretiy 
rcmances^ which assisted greatiy in £drm« 
ingmy mind'; but her conversation was 
still more instructive ; when she saw that 
I was a totally diiferent person, and had 
thrown off tiie awkwardness of former 
habils, she used to take m^ out with her, 
telling the inmates of ther conveirf that 
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she was going to visit a sick friend and 
pass the night in watching over her^ 
and that we should not return till the 
next morning. We left the convent gene- 
rally about five o'clock, and went to Ae 
theatre, thence to sup with a lady of the 
neighbourhood, who lived in very good 
style, and on supper being over were taken 
by her to the opera ball. On returning to 
the Convent, at eight in the morning, the 
sisterhood used to be quite grieved 
to see our heavy eyes and jaded appear* 
ance, admiring our sensibility and com- 
mending the charitable offices which we 
had been perforniiing. The Baroness used 
to reply, in a tone of great humility, that 
such trifling acts of benevolence did not 
merit the least praise, and she was per- 
fectly prepared to begin them again if 
necessary. 

It was thus, that during the whole 
winter, we found virtuous and charitakle 
pretexts for absenting ourselves every 
week, to the great edification of the sister-^ 
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^ood^andadoctor'sprescribingchalybeate 
waters, or bathing to the Baroness ; always 
furnished us with an excuse for amusing 
ourselves in the country. I passed eigh- 
teen xnonths most agreeably in this man- 
ner, and was eackday more satisfied with 
my female mentor. But she went out 
aloue, one morning, and never returned 
afterwards, having gone to England un- 
der the auspices of a nobk: Lord who is 
immensely, rich. Fortunately I was no 
lopger in want of her lessons, for by this 
time I kne5>ir quite as much as she did 
herself. The Marquis. d'Inglar said he 
co^d not conceive how it was possible for 
,a woman, whoiiad till then been so very 
pn€denty\ and who had shown . me such 
good examples, to be capable of such an 
action, that he thought she must have 
been carried off, an opinion which I con- 
firmed in the Marquis, by the account I 
gave him of her habitual austerity and 
virtue. 

yoL I. F 
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Matilda related this story with all tbie 
simplJ ity of profound corruption,* while 
it struck me with horror. I had been weak 
enough to laugh at her railings and jokes 
against those for whom 1 ought to have 
had more respect : she saw me engaged in 
a little intrigue ; and as impropriety no 
longer possessed any thidg repulsive 
to her mode of thinking, and that she 
thought rather highly of my taints, 
rfie concluded I freely entered into her 
own sentiments and opinions. Reserving 
all her hypocricy for fools, she was not 
only ignorant of how odious a want of 
modesty renders a woman, but even 
converted her depravity into the means of 
pleasing; for it was^isplayed without 
the least hesitation to every onie whom sjhe 
outraged by her dishonorable esteem. 
The confession of a weakness might have 
interested me ; but deliberation in crime, 

* An expression used in the Memoirs of Madnrne 
d'Ejpinay. 
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and exultafioQ in vice, created an iiivin- 
cible disgust on my part, which was from 
this moment converted into a sentiment 
bordering on hatred. I blnshed at my 
intimacy with her ; and yet I did not 
wish to break it off suddenly at least, so 
that, without entering into a lengthened 
explanation of what I thought on the oc-» 
casioii, for the present, I contented my- 
self with making a few jdcose remarks on 
her premature experience, which she took 
for admiration and panegyric. 

I now began seriously to think of quit* 
tirig the house of my uncle, and confided 
this desire, as well as my contempt for 
Matilda, to my young protector, the Vis- 
count d'Inglar, who told ine to have pa- 
tience, as his marriage took place in the 
following year, and he would then be his 
own master, when I should live with him 
in the quality of secretary ; moreover, that 
if I was really determined to pursue ray 
studies, he would take care of my fortunes, 
which should always be an object of th^ 
F 2 
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dearest interest to him. This ioterTiew 
revived an emulation in me, that had 
been greatly relaxed since my intimacy 
with Adeline. 

I once more felt that I was born to be 
something more than a jeweller, while 
the friendship of Eusebius raised, me 
above myself, and was a real source of 
dignity. I confess, however, that I did not 
altogether give up my visits to Adeline ; 
but she had no longer the power of in- 
ducing me to lose so much of my time in 
her society. I informed my uncle that I 
had decided on becoming secretary to the 
Viscount d'Inglar who intended to follow 
the diplomatic line, a pursuit that might 
ultimately lead to my being a secretary 
of legation: on which account, I en- 
treated that he would dispense with my 
continuing any longer to work at the 
trade, promising, that I should always 
have my eye on the journeymen ; but that, 
during the year which had been given 
roe to prepare myself by the necessary 
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Studies, for my new situation, I not only 
wished to pursue them, but op^enly 
declared to all my frien3^,lfeet'xactnatufc 
of the profession Ifh'ow had'-ih'Tl^::*-; ; 
My uncle mildly replied, tliVtl was about 
to sacrifice a certain fortune, to my new- 
fangled notions of glory. I persisted, 
however, until he at length freely con- 
sented to the proposal, when our friends 
were immediately informed of the inten- 
ded change in my situation, and amongst 
the rest Durand, the young man who had 
married the charming Sophie. Durand 
was both honest and amiable, he pos- 
sessed considerable abilities, and was pas- 
sionately fond of literature, which he 
always found time to cultivate even in the 
midst of business. As we were extremely 
intimate, he was delighted at the idea of 
my giving up the shop, and by way of 
familiarising me with the world, pro- 
posed taking me to a house that was 
frequented by a great number of wits and 
learned men. 

F 3 
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I have, since the Revolution, conversed 
with mwy young people, who fancied 
that* tbofife: -^^^ composed the Court 
j*r!e^<|us^tcir:tl4it. period, were unaccoun* 
tably ]gnorant;it is true there might have 
been two or three whose erudition did 
not extend even to a knowledge of or- 
thography ; but by far the greatest num- 
ber* do honour to the old system of 
education ; and when such names as 
De Choiseul, Montesquiou, de Boufflers, 
Vaudreuil, de Bissy, the Prince de Beau- 
van, Count de Tressan, Caylus, de Thiars,, 
Schomberg,Descars, de Genlis,Chatelux, 
and de S*** can be cited, or those of Dfe 
la Rochefaucault, de Montesquiou, and 
many others whoarestill living, the above 
aspersion is as ridiculous as it is unjust. 

Besides those of the court, whom I have 
mentioned, several individuals highly dis- 
tinguished for their education and talents, 
were also in the habit of meeting at the 
house of Madame de *♦♦, these, without 
frequenting the court, were connected 



With thd nobility by their birth, iimoiigst 
the rest M. de PompjgDan the bishop of 
Pay, and his Brother, the Abb^deVaux* 
dies, the Marquis de Saint Lambert, M. 
de Bougainville, Guibert, Condorcet, de 
Rhulli^re, &c. Madame de ♦♦♦ did the 
honors of this intellectual circle with 
Uncommon eclat; during my^mt visit, 
I heard her compliment the Count de 
Tressan, on his agreeable romances; she 
also spoke to the Chevalier de Chatelux, 
relative to his work on Public Happiness^ 
and to the Marquis delV^ontesquiou, about 
his familiar comedies, M. de Guibert's 
tactics and tragedy, were also the subjects 
of conversation, together with the poems 
and historical works of M. de j^hulli^re, 
the songs of the Count de Genh's, and the 
last theatrical productions of the Count 
d'Escars, a real master-piece in itfi w^y, 
being at once moral, witty, and animated. 
In this, the author has, amongst other 
things, introduced the History of Elmire, 
a woman of gallantry, which, though 
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confined to seven couplets, has afforded 
him an opportunity of (Jeveloping his 
subject with incomparable energy and 
talent. The last Stanza may serve to give 
an idea of this charming composition : 

In this sad abuse of time. 

See her spring; of beanty end ; 
The Coqnette beyond her prime. 
Has no lover and no friend t 
' Tis in vain she would decoy. 
The green nonage of some boy« 

At her sighs. 

Laughters rise, 

Cupid flies^ ^ 

What annoy ! 
Elmire, in wiser arts your hours employ* 

When a young and handsome noble- 
man expresses himself in this way, it 
might well be asked, 

Were he a plebeian, what more could he' aehieve ?— 
and when so many characters distin- 
guished in such a variety of ways, uniting 
to the greatest merit, politeness and 
taanners that were truly national^ could 
be enumerated ip the court circle of 
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those days, it is by no means fair, op 
liberal, either to depreciate or ridicale 
the young nobility of forty years ago.— • 
And I will add, for the honour of the 
lower class of society, that the youth of 
the period alluded to, in point of ability 
and instruction, were far from being 
inferior to those of the present day, as^ 
from the number of ingenious men and 
fine writers it has produced; if the 
system of mutual instruction^ which is, 
we are told to quintuple the sum of hu- 
man, talents, proceeds, excessive refine- 
ment will become so universal in twenty 
or thirty years more^ that it will /be no 
longer possible to find any persons simple 
. enough to become stone cutters,- or shoe 
makers. Let us, therefore, hasten to pre- 
pare sufficient supplies of clothes and 
furniture, for the days of trial; we should 
also construct our houses with the soli- 
dity of the antients, for nolhidg is more 
likely than that the torrent of knowledge 
which is to be dashed down on our 
F 5 
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heads, may reduce us to the necessity of 
dispensing with the vile mechanical part 
of life, leaving mere worn out tinsel to 
ornament our persons, and ruin our 
only refuge. 

One day, while returning from the 
garden of the Tuileries, where I had gone 
for ^e purpose of meeting Adeline, on 
approaching the gate which leads into 
the adjoining street, I perceived a girl 
of five or six years of age, very neatly 
dressed and alone, to fall a few paces 
before a cabriolet, that must have in- 
stantly gone over her, had I not suddenly 
rushed forward between her and the 
horse, which I was fortunate enough to 
stop, at the very moment it was on the 
point of crushing her under its feet. On 
taking the <ihild up, a haughty voice from 
the vehicle desired that I would get out 
of the way : it was that of Count de Vel- 
mas. I paid no attention to him, but 
preventing the animal from proceeding 
with one hand, while I raised the weeping 
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child tvith the other, what was my sur- 
prize, on discovering that I had saved 
niy mother's little girl, CasiUIa ! On recog- 
nizing me, the Count changed his tone 
to one of great mildness, and calling me 
by Dame, was about to enter into an ex- 
planation ; but, without making any reply, 
I bowed and immediately retired, car- 
rying the child off in my arms. I after- 
wards found that she had been left with 
a group of children, in the gardens, by 
her nurse-maid, Mademoiselle Lisey, 
who, like so many other nurses, doubtless 
went to join a lover whom she could not 
receive at home; having, as might na- 
turally be expected, forgotten her charge, 
Casilda,^ tired of her companions, left 
them, and from being near the entrance, 
soon found her way out, where I had the 
good fortune to be passing when the acci- 
dent occurred. I hastened to get a hackney 
coach for the purpose of conveying the 
child to my mother, but a heavy shower 
of rain coming on, it was some time 
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bdfore I could procure one; having at 
length succeeded, I ordered the driver to 
take us into the Rue de Lombards with all 
possibles peed.i — Mademoiselle Lisey hav* 
ing got home before me, had already told 
my father-in-law a story, which proved 
that no blame whatever could be attached 
to her for returning without the child, 
who had been consigned to her care. 
On entering the shop 1 found my mother 
bathed in tears, but restoring Casilda t^ 
her arms, she was soon tranquillized ; on 
seeing this, Symon instantly seized the 
poor child^ and began to apply a whip to 
her shoulders, with an admonition to be 
more attentive and obedient to the order 
of her nurse in future. I was on the point 
of opposing this brutal conduct, when 
a sign from my mother induced. me to 
desist, and afterwards fbund^thathadlnot 
doiie so, both herself and the in&nt would 
ha\e been still worse treated on my depar- 
ture. Restraining my indignation, I 
took a sorrowful leave of my mother, aad 
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without saying another word immediately 
quitted the house. 

Nor had I any better success at my 
uncle's ; for, on relating the dangerous 
situation from which 1 had rescued poor 
little Casilda, and- warmly censuring the 
driving mania of Count deVelmas, who 
invariably went through the streets in a 
gallop, and when in his English carriage 
was always preceded by a Danish coach* 
dog, that had knocked down several 
foot passengers. Matilda stoutly took the 
Count's part, maintaining that people on 
foot were never thrown down ex«ept 
through their own carelessness, or children 
from that of their conductors, and that, 
consequendy, the Court Gentry were 
not responsible for the imprudence of 
the foot passengers. What ! I replied, 
an old and decrepfd being, who has 
neither agility enough to avoid a grey 
hound, nor sufficient strength to resist 
the impetuous shock of such an> animaj, 
if knocked down, is guilty of imprudencr, 
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while no blame can attach to the^ne 
gentleman? Old men should only go 
out in coaches, rejoined Matilda. Bui 
if they are too poor, said I, or cannot 
afford to keep a servant ? — In that case 
they should remain at home. — And if 
business obliges them to go> out? — 
Julien, interrupted my uncle, in a se- 
vere tone, I am astonished to hear you 
oppose your aunt in this way, and must 
observe, that it is by no means agreeable 
to me. Let him go on my dear, re- 
plied Matilda, his teazing only amuses 
me. — The feet is, my darling, that 
you spoil him, and this fs not the first 
time I have been obliged to tell you 
so. — But how can I help it, my love, 
I always forget your advice on the 
subject, and you ought therefore fre- 
quently to remind me of it, besides 
a feeling heart often renders one in- 
attentive ! This sentimeta) antitheses 
affected my uncle so sensibly, that he 
could hardly repress his teftrs, when> 
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tsdcing Matilda's hands, I thought I could 
hear him sobbing, as he squeezed them 
affectionately between both bis own; 
upon this, she leaning over, kissed his 
forehead, and then turning to me ob- 
served, how good he is ! Julien, we are 
mere' reptiles in comparison to such a 
man ! — Charmed by the compliment, my 
uncle took out his pocket hankerchief, 
and having wiped his eyes, cast them 
upwards, exdaiming what an angel! what 
an angel ! 

Thiascene, which would have no doubt 
amused me in any other house, did not 
excite the Itnallest disposition to laugh 
here ; I was, in fact, too mudi shocked M 
the duplicity of Matilda, imd keenly 
mortified to see my uncle so shamefuHy 
duped by her, to feel any thing but con- 
tempt for the one, and pity towards the 
other* 

R^ecting on the animated tone with 
which Matilda took the part of. Count 
Joseph, I was strongly indin^ tosus- 
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pect, that she either had, or wished io 
have an intrigue with him ; and yet, he 
was in a short time to marry Edelie, her 
benefactor's , daughter, and one of the 
most beautiful and accomplished girls 
in Paris; but these were trifling consi'* 
derations for a person, who, like Matilda, 
only thought of gratifying ambition. Un- 
der pretext of seeing the diamonds^, 
which had been ordered for the bride^ 
the Count often came to the shop, and 
I recollected several little incidents that 
confirmed my suspicions. 

On thedsfy after our dispute, Matilda 
took mev aside, and gently demonstrated 
witb me for having been so severe on 
Count Joseph ; all that belongs to, or is 
in any way connected with the family of 
Inglar, said she, is^ entitled to my friendk 
ship and esteem ; although ,repliedl, itdoes 
not prevent you from frequently enjoying 
a hearty laugh at ttieir expence. — True, 
answered Matilda, when your friend 
Eusebius,. who is a. real pedant, hap-' 
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pens to become the topic of conversation ; 
you are aware, said I, that this is asob^ 
ject upon which I never hesitate to ^ve 
my opinion, and I now repeat, as I have 
always done, that the Viscount d'Inglar, 
is, in my estimation at least, a model of 
youthful perfection. That may be, she 
said, but allow me to say, noticing on 
earth can be more insipid or weari- 
some than what you call perfection : I 
priefer ihe natural vivacity of Count 
Joseph, infinitely more than the cold 
affectation of his cousin.— >I do not think 
him either cold or affected, said I; then 
be it so, replied Matilda, and let us talk 
of Count Joseph : Yes ! yes, I answered, 
I know that's a' fiivourite subject witb 
you. I should be most ungratefiil, said 
she, were I not to make some return for his 
attachment towards me. — And pray what 
may the nature of this attachment be ? 
I asked. The most pure and sentimental. 
That it may be the most pure, is probable 
enough, but that it is the most sentimen- 
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tal I am very much inclioed to doubt* 
You are mistaken, said Matilda. Here 
the conference closed, by the arrival of 
my uncle who, from having remained at 
home all the rest of the day, prevented 
our renewing it. I was detenaaind to force 
an explanation from Matilda, and could 
easily i^e that the question between her 
and theCount de Velmas, was one of love^ 
although I wasconvincedthat as yet, it had 
not gone beyond mere coquetry on her 
part. She never went out, except with 
my uncle, or in his carriage, which was 
df ivea by his own coachman and followed 
by a footman, and when she left home it 
was either to visit her aunt in the morn^ 
ing or to go to church, for she affected 
great piety. Nor did she ever receive the 
Count alone, but when he came to the 
shop merely came down to speak to him, 
and he never entered her room. It is 
true, I had not much experience at this 
tim^, but it appeared impossible that an 
intrigue, so recently began, could have 
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as y^ assumed a criffiinal character. I 
fodlishly flattered myself with, being en;* 
abled ta bring Matilda back to reason, 
and a sense of duty, if only for the sake 
of her own happiness, for 1 knew quite 
enough of her, to feel that it was in vaia 
to hope any thing from her sentiments ci 
Yirtue. Finally, it oo^urred to me, that 
by prevailing on Matilda to divnlge be: 
greatest secret, I should make hersiybr 
servient to i^ my wte^hes,.and acquke 
a supreme power over her, and this ascen- 
dant, would also be transiferred to my uor 
cle> thus securing me a perfect control 
over all the establishment. My intention 
was not to remain in the house much 
longer, but I calculated on profiting by 
my newly acquired iniSuence, in procur- 
ing a good yearly allowance when I left 
it. An object I wished to secure, less 
from interest than pride. In attaching 
myself to Eusebius I was anxious to be 
not only placed above all pecuniary wants, 
but sufficiently at my ease, not to accept 
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any thing more than my board and lodg- 
ing from hira. 

During the evening, my uncle returned 
to the discussion of the preceding day. 
Hear me Jiilien, said he, I am not, any 
more than yourself, partial to cabriolets, 
dogs, running footmen, or those baroiiche 
boxes, imported from our English neigh- 
bours, so preposterously high, that if th^ 
driver falls, be is sure of breaking every 
bone in his body :: all these follies of the 
young nobilitjT and gentry of the present 
day, only serve to make them hated by 
the pe6p!e, and despised by the wise. 
Norshoiild the law sleep over such extra- 
vi^nces ; on the contrary, they ought to 
be punished, like all other crimes tendiirrg 
to disturb the peace or haippiness of 
society. But my wife, who has the 
honour of being allied to the house of 
Inglar, was brought up without thinking 
there is any harm in such absurd and 
unworthy practices ; she is attached to 
th^ family, and her mode of viewing 
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the subject cannot be like that of people 
in our sphere of life. Her gratitude, 
towards the Inglars, is such, tha$ with all 
her penetration, she cannot perceive that 
her little Count Joseph, is, in many res* 
pects a mere scape-grace, and 1 often 
laugh in my sleeve, at the high opinion 
she entertains of him, but her motives are 
so praise-worthy, that it will not dato coa- 
tradict her on the subject. Besides, the 
Count's sentiments towards . my family 
is ev^ry way worthy of his birth. .He 
will have an immense fortune, and be a 
peer.of France ; you see how he tre^ us 
when he comes here, and what respect 
he jpays to my wife ; all this is entitled to 
our notice ; as to his little indiscretioiusf^ 
they will pass off with time, and' we 
shall have the protection of one of t^ 
greatest men at court. But uncle, yoti^ 
neither look for employments or place, 
Vjiiat therefore will be the use of this 
protection ?r— Of what use will it be ? 
why to double, aye ! treble, the ptofits 
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of my business to be sure !^ — But said f , 
you want to give it up, and seek for 
repose, or at least only keep it on, 
for the sake of getting the interest 
of your money and affi>rding the means 
of living to your workmen.— -That 
was ipy plan, rejoined he, but while 
I oan add a large fortune to a com- 
fortable independence I should be a 
great fool not to profit by so happy a 
cpincidenee. How is that uncle ? I was 
not awarethat these were your sentiments* 
^^Attend my friend, he then said, I have 
not only made a match of inclination, but 
a mosthdnorable alliance, one that gives 
me a prodigious rise in my trade, $tnd 
which will some day or another, be of 
incalculable benefit to you and your 
ehildren. My children! who am not 
dreaming of marriage — ^Oh ! there is time 
enough to think of that ; lads of your age, 
know nothing of what's in store for them, 
whereas at my time of life, a man sees 
into futurity at once. I tell you, therefore, 
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that in marrying the god - daughter 
and relative of the Marquis d'Inglar, 
and the most amiably, as well as ac- 
complished woman in France, I have 
also, on the score of pecuniary in- 
terests, made a capital marriage. This 
tittering and laughter, is ill-timed Ju- 
lien, when I am thus seriously addres- 
sing you, interrupted my uncle wi*h 
severity. Ah! pardon me, my dear uncfe, 
pray pardon me, but really I thought you 
were only joking. I pronounced these 
wordp in so impressive a tone, that they 
immediately appeased him. No I my 
ehild, he replied, that was not the case, 
you only see thie match in two points of 
view, that of my wife having brought 
me no fortune, and of my hefng 
put to a considerable expence, by the 
marriage; it was necessary to present 
some jewels,^ and newly furnish a few 
rooms. A coach was required, for the 
niece of Mademoiselle deVersec, and cou- 
sin to the Inglars, this only cost me an 
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thty always pay well, for it is the 
father who supplies the moDey ; this is, 
however, a little one he makes to the 
bride, unknown to her parents. The 
Marquis gives diamonds and other jewels 
to the amount of eighty thousand francs, 
the emeralds will not be offered till the 
day afier the ceremony, and in private ; 
this is a secret between Matilda, you, and 
myself. The idea is excellent and the 
present very handsome. — But why is the 
Count in such a hurry to get it ? — He 
merely wishes to shew it the Queen ; for 
which purpose he goes to Versailles, ex- 
pressly, to-morrow ; be punctual to the 
hour appointed, and recollect it is at 
twelve o'clock precisely. 

Notwithstanding my uncle's extreme 
confidence .in the blue ribboned duke» 
and peer's son, I could not help seeing 
something not only ambiguous but ex^ 
traordiuary in the history of the emer 
raids ; upon which I resolved to question 
my friend Matilda. On the following 
jnorning, Agathft, her waiting maid^ 
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brought my chocolate, and at the same 
time presented me with a silver coflfee^ 
pot, on which was engraved the initials 
of my name, six spoons, and a complete 
breakfast get, from the porcelain manu- 
factory of Sevres, observing that as her 
mistress knew my own had been broken, 
she begged I would accept the present 
offering. Though 1 did not exactly 
comprehend the object of this attention, 
at such a moment, it was not the less 
agreeable: my uncle came, in half an 
hour after, to deliver the case containii^ 
the emeralds; he congratulated me on 
the fine present I had just received, re- 
minding me of all the others given me 
by Matilda, who, he said, did not think 
she had yet made a sufficient return for 
the lessons I had given her in cameo 
drawing. He then boasted largely of 
her generosity and friendship towards 
me, and finally concluded by taking me 
to her room for the purpose of thanking 
hen — Soon after this, he went out to 
attend his appointment, leaving me akme 
o 2 



wiih Matitda^ who immediately begun to 
address me on the subject of the eme- 
ndds; lam highly deli i^hted, said si^, 
that you are t0 deliver them, as I am nofost 
atHcioiis for your becoming better ac- 
quainted with Count Joseph ; when once 
you know each other, there is no doubt 
€t your being on the best terms : he pos- 
seslM uncommon greatness of soul, and 
hn generosity is excessive ; so that, what 
with these qualities, and his rank in life, 
the patronage of such a nobleman will 
do wonders for you ; he has just been 
iatroduced to the Queen's circle, and be 
assured, that in two or three years more, 
his credit at court must be immense, oo 
]K)t therefore reject his friendship, on 
which you may safely calculate. . 

As I wished to make Matilda explain 
matters, I did not interrupt this speech, 
but listened to the whole, as if I believed 
wery word of it ; when she had done, I 
bc»gan by asking, bow it was possible for 
Count Joseph, who by no means loved 
ttie woman he was about to marry, to 
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thiiik of making her an extra premuU 
which was not only so expendir^, but 
unnecessary in addition to tbe splenctid 
diamonds already ordered? It is predsdy 
because be does not love her, rq)lied Ma^ 
tilda> that the present is made. Wi cah^ 
not command our affections^ he has not 
a particle of love for her, and is therefore 
determined to make up for the want of 
what he canriot bestow^ by all those do- 
licate and noble acts of attentioD, wMch 
«re so grateful to tbe sex; — ^But, said 1, 
uttentions that cost forty thousand fnxicBy 
dre Vather difficult to be kept up in mxf 
family ; to which she replied, that the 
motive for this, was peculiar and extraor-- 
dinary, besides, by such a line of conduct, 
he would remove every cause of conft^ 
plaint oh her part.- YeS, I rejoined, h^ 
will enrich her without C6nferii&g hPip- 
piness, and ruin himself to prevent het 
from murmuring ; a ftew method of se- 
curing domestic felicity, it mui^t be con- 
fessed ! — ^Julien, replied Matilda, do you 
know, that you are b^ihtiing' to gtoW 
q9 
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extremely caustic of late?-^If I am, it is 
your fault, said I, as, having perceived 
that ridicule was so graceful in your 
mouth, I merely wish to imitate you, and 
am only a pupil of your own ; yes, said 
she, but you really go too far. . . .Come \ 
Come ! my dear Julien, I am sure we do 
not perfectly understand each other yet, 
and it is much to be regretted that we do 
not. That is also your feult, said I, for 
while you are always reserved, I tell every 
thing I know ; for example, I am not as 
yet exactly aware of the precise nature of 
the Count's feeling towards yourself; is it 
one of love? Hear me Julien, if you 
think distrust, or want of confidence 
prevents me from opening my heart, you 
are mistaken ; what have I to fear? that 
you will betray me, and disclose the 
whole to your uncle ? he would never 
believe you, and only consider the de- 
nunciation as a proof of ingratitude, 
and an act of the basest calumny. Re- 
flect on the absolute control I possess^ 
over him, and you cannot doubt of what 
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I have just said being the certain conse- 
quence of such a communication^ At 
these words Matilda ceased, and I i*e- 
mained silent ; the reasoning produced 
instant conviction, and immediately re- 
moved every hope of my being able to 
take any advantage of her secret, at least 
to the extent 1 had calculated on. This 
sudden reflection destroyed all the im- 
portance which I had attached to her 
sincerity ; but my curiosity remained, and 
wishing to satisfy it, I renewed the con- 
versation by asking wliy she pei^isted,^in 
only confiding her designs and sentiments 
to me by halves ? — It is, said she, because 1 
fear you have still some remains of youth- 
ful simplicity in your composition, and 
little prejudices, which clash with every 
thing that is not common place, and worn 
out iti morals, except amongst fools and 
dupes. — If that be your reason, said I, you 
may henceforth speak out, without the 
smallest reserve, for I protest to you, that I 
am totally divested of all such antiquated 
prejudices; this declaration settled the 
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point, and was as much as to tell her, I 
was devoid of every principle of virtue. 
If that is really the case^ said Matilda, 
3^ou shall know the whole, and be kept 
no longer in the dark, as to my projects 
for acquiring future celebrity ; for doub- 
ling the fortune of your uncle in four or 
five years, by the extensive custom I 
shall be able to procure him through my 
connections; and on this being effected, 
for giving up business ; obtaining him a 
place amongst the farmers general, and 
placing myself at the head of a splendid 
establishment, of which, I shall do the 
honours in such a way, as to attract the 
best company, by my address, elegant 
suppers and/^^^«; with regard to my 
more immediate sentiments, I shall be 
equally explicit: your uncle is a very 
good sort of a man, and I have therefore 
determined that he shall always enjoy 
the tranquil happiness of complete cre- 
dulity; this is what nature designed 
him for, and he shall possess it in perfec- 
tion to the end of hfs days; as to 
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myself, who am only twenty, I most 
have a second, some day or other, and 
ought therefore to provide ohe in time. 
My heart is susceptible ; I ^dive ihspired 
the Count with a most violent passion* 
And you partake in tt? said 1. — I am not 
insensible to it, rejoined Matilda. Bui 
how do you see each other ?— ^In a thousand 
ways and whenever we like.-^What tite- 
a-tite ? — Is a third party necessary on 
such occasions ? — ^You astonish . me J' 
What art you must possess! You are 
really surprizing! — ^tJpon this she smiled, 
satisfied that all I said proceeded from 
the most profotindf admiration. Julien 
continued Matilda, let us unite our talents, 
youth and imagination, and we shall 
perform prodigies. Had you not been so 
young and inexperienced, it is not the part 
of confidant alone I should have given you 
to perform; but when' I married, two 
yeiars ago, you were but a mere child, and 
I was engaged with Count Joseph a few 
days ajfter ; but, added she, a love affitir 
h nothing more than a leaiie; no, I re- 
5 
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plied, in the same tone, and it is not for life 
either ; nor does it extend to six or nine 
yearSi and is often given up at the end of 
three; yours has only continued eighteen, 
months. That's all; said she, and before it. 
is cancelled, I wish the Count either to 
make or at least begin your fortune,, I 
have settled the point in my own mind, 
so that you have only implicitly to follow 
my instructions : in the first place, when 
you deliver this case, make a little apolo- 
gy for the abrupt manner in which you. 
left him after stopping the cabriolet; 
he will receive you kindly : you can, 
tl^en tell him^ I have been forced to. 
change the hour appointedJiwhichj instead 
of nine o'clock, must take place atone 
ia^the afternoon; he will know what you 

meaq. No doubt he will, said I, for 1 un- 

» ... 

derstand it perfectly myself r. you .merely 
wish to alter the time of an assignation? 
How very penetrjtting ! replied Matilda ; 
no S9(|ner is a,. secret .confided to you,, 
than yx)u find it out ! — Then you expect 
that I shall execute this commission do 



you not ? — To be sure I do, and I know 
that it will be of the greatest future ad* 
vantage to you ; it will immediately .l^d 
to a close intimacy between the Count 
and yourself; for, on perceiving that yon 
are in my confidence, lie is sure to fol^ 
low the example, by making you the de- 
positary of all his secrets* — I can listen 
to your secrets, said I, but I should reject 
all those of the Count, in this way, with 
the utmost disdain. There is no sacri- 
fice that I would not have made, to 
bring you back to a sense of duty, and 
induce you to give up an intrigue which 
must end in dishonour, and ruin ; judge, 
therefore, if after what I have said, I feel 
any disposition to obey you on this oc- 
casion ! The foregoing speech stupified 
Matildayshe looked at me without seeming 
to comprehend or understand me, and 
then exclaimed, Julien, are you mad \ 
what are you thinking about ? does this 
spring from artifice or jealousy ! . . . .Are 
you in love with me yourself? — —As sllfe 
put this last question, the clock struck 
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twelve, upon which I rose, and hastily 
assuring her that I was neither one ot the 
other, hurried to the Count's, and having 
very formally delivered the case of eme- 
ralds, to him, without making an apology 
or entering into any explanation except 
that of requesting a written acknowledg- 
ment, I immediately quitted the house. 
For two or three days after this, Ma« 
tilda continued to cherish the idea of my 
b€ing really amongst the number of her 
admirers ; but, when finally convinced 
to the contrary, . she neither betrayed 
spite or anger, llowever, notwithstand- 
ing her extreme duplicity, I could easily 
perceive, that having only wanted an 
acccmiplice in her confidant, she now re- 
garded me as an enemy^ and would 
thenceforth take every of^rtunity, sug- 
gested by her aecustomed artfulness to 
injure me. 
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CHAP. VII. 

An unexpected event. — Theatrical Scenes. 

The marriage of Count Joseph was on 
the point of being solemnized, and only 
waited for the arrival of his father, the 
Duke de Velmas, who had been some 
time on one of his estates in Lorrain, 
but owing to the receipt of a letter, which 
stated that he had fallen dangerously ill 
and was on the point of death, the Count 
instantly set off to join him. About eight 
days after, Matilda, while returning from 
her aunt's and passing near the Carrousel^ 
observed an elegant vis^d-vis that had 
just broken down^ and a fine looking 
female standing near it, surrounded by a 
crowd of people who. had seen the 
accident happen ; as the livery of this lady 
was extremely well known, Matilda or- 
dered her carriage to stop, and sent the 
footman to say she would be happy 
to convey the Baronestde BUnoiit to any 
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part of the town she might be desirou9^ 
of going. The message was graciously 
received, but wishing first to know who 
it came from, the servant named Madame 
Delmour, wife of the famous jeweller, 
upon which the Baroness immediately ac- 
cepted the offer, entered the vehicle, and 
after expressing a thousand thanks for 
Matilda's politeness, gave her address 
near one of the fashionable Boulevards, 
when it drove off. 

The world is generally apt to exag- 
gerate good as well as evil ; because 
plain and unadorned truth never appears 
sufficiently energetic for conversation. 
Boasting, and a desire to relate extraordi- 
nary adventures have, in fact, given rise 
to as many calumnies as premeditated 
wickedness, and to eulogiums more ful- 
some than flattery itself. Mademoiselle 
de Vei'sec having sang the praises of her 
ni^ce in society, Matilda was considered 
as a woman greatly distinguished both 
for natural talents ^nd mental acquire* 
ments: to render her marriage,, with a- 
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jeweller, still more singular, it was also 
reported that she was the daughter of a 
respectable country Gentleman, and that 
my uncle's fortune exceeded a million 
of francs. The Barpness de Blimont had 
heard all these stories, and from having no 
acquaintance with the Marquis d'Inglar's 
&mily, she believed in them implicitly. 
Her demeanour, towards Matilda, was 
therefore of the most kind and flattering 
description ; she promised to call at my 
uncle's, on the following day, to reiterate 
her thanks for this act of civility : arri- 
ved at the door» Matilda insisted on see- 
ing her upstairs, when she was quite sur- 
prized at the splendour and elegance of 
the apartments, covered with pier glasses,, 
richly gilt, and perfumed throughout*. 
Nothing escaped the. observation of Ma^ 
tilda^ even to the number of servants in. 
livery, or the porter with his large belt, 
slowly opening the immense folding, 
doors of the entrance. 

Matilda was transported with joy at th« 
above adventure, and on her return home. 
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told US every thing that occurred in a tone 
of the utmost exultation, for great names 
and titles intoxicated her brain sfill more 
than they did that of my uncle. 

The Baroness came the next day, ac- 
cording to promise, and minutely exa- 
mined every article in the shop, where 
she purchased jewels to the amount of 
two thousand crowns, which were imme- 
diately paid for with good bills, a circum- 
stance that completed my uncle's high 
opinion of her character. She overpow- 
ered Matilda with caresses, frequently 
repeating that she wished to see her of- 
ten, and ho{)ed they should soon have 
some music together. Matilda thtn ven- 
tured to propose that the Baroness would 
do her the honour of coming to pass an 
evening with us, to which the latter very 
readily consented. A day was fixed, 
and on going away she left us all in 
extacy at the charms of her address and 
manner. 1 confess to have participated 
in this feeling, for I experienced her 
affability in a very remaii^ahle degree, 
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which nay uncle and his wife attributed 
to the passion she had taken for the latter; 
but my own vanity convinced me, that 
she was captivated with my appearance, 
an idea which flattered it not a little. 
Buring the dinner, nothing was spoken 
of but this exquisite personage. How 
very interesting and clever she is ! Ma- 
tilda would exclaim ; and handsome ! 
added I; and elegant! cried my uncle. 
After this, Julien, who can say that the 
court gentry ever attempt to beat down 
the price of any thing ? and don't you 
see, added Matilda, that previous to co- 
ming, she had evidently determined to lay 
out six thousand francs, for no female ever 
carries so large a sum about her. — Bui 
wishing to pay ready money, she had 
provided those bills for the occasion. 
What excessive delicacy ! Yes, replied my 
uncle, gravely, swallowing a glass of anni- 
seed, that was truly delicate ! and all on 
your account, my love ! —Here I asked Ma- . 
tilda, if she knew how old the Baroness 
was, I know nothing more of her, said 
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than her name, which is one of the 
most clashing at court, and her rank : she 
has besides, a house that proves her to be 
amazingly rich ; and as she told me of her 
being- a widow these four years 1 should 
imagine her age to be about seven or 
eight and twenty, but she may be younger. 
To me, Matilda's conjectures^ on this 
point did not appear by any means cor- 
rect, and from her general aspect, as 
well as the soft tone of her voice, I did 
not take the Baroness to be more than 
twenty-one. 

Matilda wasnow wholly absorbed in one 
idea, that of preparing a charming even- 
ing party, for which purpose we had not 
more than five days; she was painfully 
anxious for Count Joseph to form one of 
the company : in the first place that he 
might add to its grandeur, and in the 
next, she wished to enjoy the triumph of 
giving a grand supper to the Baroness de 
Blimont, in his presence. She found no 
difficulty in persuading my uncle to inr 
vite him, and we had every reason to 
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expect he could attend, from having been 
told at his father's house, that the Duke 
had been declared out of danger, and the 
Count would therefore return to Paris 
almost immediately. Notwithstanding 
their great intimacy, Matilda was not 
better informed on this subject than our- 
selves ; though so careless in conversation, 
she was extremely circumspect as to writ- 
ing : on the other hand, from her being 
very deficient in orthography, and not 
wishing to compromise either her under- 
standing or reputation ; she had never 
until then, addressed any written com- 
m^unieations to her lovers ; we had a coun- 
cil as to the other persons who ought to be 
invited. I proposed Sophie, the wife of my 
friend Durand, but she had a charming 
voice, and Matilda, who wished to dis- 
play her own vocal powers, was afraid of 
being eclipsed, and therefore rejected the 
proposition. She also objected to every 
one named by my uncle, none of whom 
were sufficiently genteel^ and added that, 
it was necessary to limit the party to a 
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select c&terie^ because the conversation 
would then be more animated and the 
music more agreeable. Pursuant to thid 
decision, she only invited Mademoiselle 
de Versec, M. de Lorme, whom she 
intended to present to the Baroness ^ a 
wit and man of letters ; the last and only 
addition made to het* list, consisted of an 
old counsellor of parliament, and his wife 
a woman of fifty, friends of Mademoi- 
selle de Versec, the cause of these being 
asked was, I really belieyje, solely on ate- 
countof their having a carriage and livery. 
She observed that with the above, if the 
Count Arrived in time^ and we could have 
G***, so bewitching for his songs, and 
amiable for his gaiety, the party would 
be perfectly complete and the evening 
delightful. G*** who was never in 
Ae habit of rejecting the advances, or 
refusing the invitations of a pretty 
woman, promised to come and kept his 
word. ,1 was appointed to prepare the 
cards of invitation, and care was taken to 
send one to Count Joseph; this office per- 
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formed, we had nothing to thkik of now, 
but arranging the apartments for the recep- 
tion of our visitors. The whole bouse 
was accordingly put in order; and on the 
morning of the grand day, all the vases 
which stood in the drawing-room, were 
filled with the most beautiful flowers that 
could be procured in Paris, and soine 
hours after, a general fumigation of 
sandal and cedar wood took place in 
the hall and on the stair-case ; while this 
was going on, the preparations for the 
supper proceeded with equal celerity, and 
nothing could be more choice or elegant. 
I acquitted myself very cheerfully, and^ 
with the utmost 2eal in the various duties 
allotted to me by Matilda, wh^ was so 
enchanted at the honour about to be 
conferred on her, that all her rancour 
seemed to have been dissipated ; but I 
positively refused to accede to a wish 
manifested by my uncle, of serving a 
dish of my own preparing at the dessert, 
being sure of his repeating, as he always 
did^ when handing roun^ his sweet 
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meats, this is my Nephew^ s handy workm 
As I felt a wonderful increase of my 
habitual vanity on this occasion, I was by 
no means ambitious of having any direct 
allusions made to my origin before those 
who were about to form our party. 

We began our toilet as early as six 
o'clock ; my uncle wore his best powdered 
peruke, gayest coat, his two watches, 
diamond rings, and gold buckles. Ma- 
tilda's hair was dressed by Leonard, and 
mine by Gardane, two of the most cele- 
brated hair-dressers of the day. The above 
ceremony completed, we were all three 
seated in the drawing room, which was 
splendidly lighted, by eight. The first 
arrivals was the Counsellor and his wife 
for they were extremely regular in their 
hours and never sat up late ; next came ' 
M. de Lorme, G***, and Mademoiselle 
de Versec, more adjusted and pufied out, 
than lever saw her, although she did not 
know that the Baroness de Blimont was 
to sup with us, not having seen her niece 
for above eight days before. The only per- 
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son now wanted was the queen of the file. 
Matilda, who had dig'nity enough to con- 
tain herself, did not say a word, but 
it would be difficult to describe with 
what anxiety we waited her arrival, when 
suddenly a coach was heard to stop at the 
door, upon which my uncle and self rush- 
ed down to receive the Baroness, she had 
already descended from the carriage, my 
uncle offered her his arm, I followed 
them up stairs, and we entered the draw- 
ing room, while the servant announced 
in a loud voice, the Baroness de Blimont. 
Matilda came forward to meet her, every 
eye was fixed on the beautiful Baroness, 
and all were occupied in comtemplating 
her, as she approached the lustre which 
shed additional splendour on her charms; 
as to myself, Matilda, and my unck ; W€ 
were struck mute with astonishment and 

surprise ! This will be accounted 

for, when I add, that in the ornaments of 
her head, neck, and arms, we recognized 
the emeralds I had been commissioned to 
carry to Count Joseph ! As may well 
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be imagined a thousand confused thoughts 
crowded in rapid succession on our minds 
at this unlooked for sight. It was however 
necessary to dissimulate on the occasion, 
although on theother hand, no explanation 
could have removed our suspicions. 
Matilda having made a poweful effort 
over her own feelings, took the Baroness 
by the hand, and conducted her to a seat, 
at the same time introducing Made* 
moiselle de Versec, who, instead of making 
up to the Baroness with that fullness of 
heart, which she always manifested to* 
wards women of rank, coldly withdrew a 
couple of paces, and contented herself 
with making a very distant bow. Matilda, 
eompletely unhinged, sat down by the 
Baroness, who taking the general air of 
embarrassment she observed in those 
around, for the timidity of citizens, lost 
no time m breaking the silence that 
reigned, and opened the conversation by 
saying, that she came rather late in 
consequence of having bad a visit to 
pay to the Bourbon Palace. — Ah! said 
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Matilda, that accounts for the splendour 
of yQur ornamente. They are extremely 
beautiful, and must have cost an enormous 
sum ? — Eighty thousand francs, carelessly 
replied the Baroness ; I bought them in 
England, about six months ago, although 
this is the first time they have been put 
on. — Such was the Baroness de Blitnonf s 
story, though a fortnight bad not elapsed 
since the case had been consigned to 
Count Joseph. I should have thought 
they did not cost you xjuite so much; 
rejoined Matilda. At these words, which 
were pronounced in a tone of decided 
irony, all the company smiled, except 
the Counsellor and his wife, who, from 
a tranquil residence, and quiet Hfe, in an 
obscure quarter of Paris, were totally 
ignorant of the scandalous chronicle cir- 
culated in the fashionable world. The 
Baroness now perceived that she could 
no longer calculate on the enthusiasm 
which her first appearance inspired, and 
without caring about the cause, she 
determined to compensate for its absence 

VOL. I. H 
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1i>y effrontery and confidence, a resolution 
which seemed to require no effort on her 
part. On casting her eyes round the 
room, and discovering G****, she paid 
him a number of handsome compliments, 
in a most seducing tone ; then, taking his 
lum, led him to the piano-forte, and sat 
down close to him. I had placed myself 
behind Matilda, who sat between Made- 
moiselle de Versec and the Baroness, and 
was about to follow the latter on her 
going to the instrument, but stopped to 
hear the ensuing little dialogue, of which 
I did not miss a single syllable. Is it 
possible, whispered Mademoiselle de Ver- 
sec, that you can receive, and go to all 
this expence for such a woman as the 
Baroness deJBlimont ? — What, not receive 
a lady of the Court ! replied my aunt.-«- 
She never puts her foot into the Court, 

rejoined Mademoiselle de V except 

when all the world goes, and is only 
seen at the Princes, on the occasion of 
their houses. being thrown open to all 
jyN>se who may have been already pre- 
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sented. Besides, eversioc^ the .death 
of her hasband, this woman has 
been entirely discarded from good 
company. — Is it possible !.«••.« She is 
moreover irretrievably dishonored. — 

— ^I had no idea of it You ought 

to have consulted me, I should then 
have told you that it is above six weeks 
ago since she contrived to turn Count 
Joseph's brain, and that she is so bad a 
character as to make us all fear he will 
be ultimately ruined. . M. de Lorme is 
quite shocked to find such a, creature 
here — Gckkl heavens !* . . .You must tell 

him I will settle it, your extreme 

innocence and want of experience will 
excuse you. This conclusion of Made- 
moiselle de Versec created such an irre- 
sistible inclination to laughter, on my 
part, that I instantly Jeft the spot lest 
it should burst forth in spite of me. 
Matilda, who was struck dumb by what 
she had just heard, remained a whole 
hour in her chair, without saying a 
single word, and absorbed in profound 
H 2 
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thought. There was in fart nothing 
wanted to complete her humiliation and 
chagrin ; instead of a brilliant triumph^ 
she was covered with shame and con- 
fusioii ; otir preparations, attempts at being 
degant, all that had heen done to set ofF 
the evening became sources of the 
utmost ridicule. In her guest Matilda 
discovered a rival, and one who was not 
only fascinating by her figure, but en- 
gaging for her talents and manners. 
This picture was equally curious and 
moral. J have sinc^ often thought, that 
if the history of women who are thus 
engaged in the career of vice was 
known, many scenes quite as humiliating 
as the above would occur in society ; 
scenes which make them pay dearly for 
their frivolous successes and abandoned ^ 
triumphs. 

While Matilda endeavoured in silence 
and despair to stifle her anger and resent- 
ment G****, as usual, sang divinely , and 
with that degree of originality, which 
in all accomplishments marks real talent 
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Having asked the Baroness to sing, sl^ 
consented, and acquitted herself in so 
brilliant a style, that all the male part 
of the company applauded her with the 
utmost transport, and frequently repeat«- 
ed the expression of their admiration. 
Eyen the old Counsellor was moved, and 
swore that hie had not heard such a voice 
since the celebrated Lemcmre. Matilda, 
who had flattered herself with the idea 
of shining in a few romances, accompa^ 
fiied by her guitar, was obliged to ac- 
knowli^dge all her inferiority, and refused 
"to play, alledging as the cause and in a 
to^t 6i bitter dissatisfaction that she had 
€t violent pain in her head. 

Mademoiselle de Versec, who, uotwith^ 
standing her contempt for the Baroness^ 
was dying with impatieiice to display her 
powers on the piano, begged ine in 
a whisper, to accompany the Baroness^ 
in a duet, in order as she said, to com- 
plete this singular evening, i answered 
that nothing would please me better, tf 
mhe had no objection to accompany tis 
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on the instrument, she nodded assent; 
taking care that her ccmdescension should 
have all the merit of extreme complain* 
sance, on going to the piano^ she went 
vapidly over the semitones with the af- 
fectation of a great musician, and thea 
favoured us with a few of her well-known 
preludes. The Baroness, availing her- 
self of the pause which followed, highly 
praised tb<» execution and fingering ctf 
Mademoiselle de Versec, who, from that 
moment evidently became more recen- 
died to her. We next proceeded to sing 
the duet, which was of the .most senti- 
mental description^ the second fell to my 
lot ; but such was the grace and express 
non displayed by the Baroness, that all 
the company, except Matilda, were quite 
charmed, particularly Mademoiselle de 
Vers^, who, delighted with the praises 
just bestowed by her niece's rival,, and 
wishing besides, to show how feelingly 
alive she was to the ^fleets of music, the 
grand pretention of amateurs, greatly 
exaggerated her emotions. This was a 
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new triumph for the Baroness and com- 
pleted the despair of Matilda, when the 
announcement of supper put an end to 
eur music : while at table the Baroness, 
who bad wpn the hearts of all, felt the 
advantages she had gained", and made 
herself more agreeable than ever, attract-^ 
ing the undivided attention of every 
one. The conversation was gay, animated 
and decorous; Matilda, alone, thought* 
ful, absent, and inanimate, took no part 
in it. The Barpness occasionally enqui- 
red how her head-ache was, upon which 
she would stammer out a disjointed mo*- 
nosyllable ; labouring under disappoint- 
ment, rage, and irritability, she sank 
beneath the natural boldness, experience, 
and superior graces of her rival. She 
might well have exclaimed : 
My wondering genius trembles before thine ! 

Matilda's only thought now was, how 
the could contrive to break up the party^ 
but she found it impossible to effect thir, 
owing to the many anecdotes with which 
the Baroness continued to relate, in which 
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she was ably seconded by G****. Above 
an hour had passed thus agreeably 
before the table was cleared, when the 
door suddenly opening with a great 
noise, who should appear but Count 
Joseph ! He had just returned from Lor- 
rain, and on finding the invitation on 
his table, hastened to obey the summons, 
without even changing his dress ; he 
begai! to apologize for this act of rude- 
ness, l>ut had not time to conclude, be- 
fore his eyes came in contact with the 
Baroness : he saw the emeralds, and 
stood petrified at the sight ! she did not 
however betray the least embarrassment, 
but nodding to him, with a smile of great 
affability, observed that room must be 
made for him at the table. The company 
moved up, but the Count was so dis- 
concerted by the black looks of Matilda, 
and cold reception of my uncle, - that he 
knew not how to turn himself. I rose 
and offerd my chair, which he refused ; 
however, 1 at length succeeded in placing 
him opposite the Baroness, and took the 
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hext chair for myself. The equilibrium 
being somewhat restored^ matters went 
on with great spirit; the Baroness re- 
<loubled her gaiety, several toasts were 
given, while G****, aided by Matilda's 
rival, formed the design of making my 
uncle tipsey, in which they succeeded 
most effectually. Warmed by the fre- 
quent bumper; Benigne soon resumed his 
natural good humour, and was besides 
extremely gallant to the Baroness. The 
laugh, song, and chorus now went alter- 
nately round, and the visitors would have 
most willingly remained at table much 
longer, had not Matilda, worn out with 
jealousy and indignation rose from her 
seat, and going up to my uncle, who, by 
this time, could scarcely walk, she insist- 
ed on his retiring, for which purpose he 
quietly took her arm, and was led out : 
finding that there was no appearance of 
Matilda's return, the rest of the com- 
pany took their leave soon after,^ — thus 
terminating this memorable evening. 
5 H 
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CHAP. Vlfl. 

Continuation of the faregoing.^^Matil' 
da*s projects of Vengeance against 
Count Joseph and the Baroness. 

Matilda passed a great part of the foL 
lowing day, in scolding every body iu 
the house» particularly my ancle, whom 
the reproached bitterly for his intemr 
perance on the preceding night. Be- 
nigne, who was himself far from being 
in it good natared mood, retorted,, by 
complaining of her having introduced 
the mistress of Count Joseph to his table 
and acquaintance ;.o&.the other hand, the 
conduct of de Velmas so didionorable 
ia a young noblieman on the point of 
marriage, g^ve him considerable uneasir 
aess,. test he should lose his forty thou* 
^nd francs ; although this was the first 
time my uncle ever- spoke in an angry, 
tone to his wife, the quarrel was ex^ 
tremely violent. 
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Mademoigelle de Versec also came 
for the express parpose of giving some 
opinions on the conduct of her Niece> 
which were very badly received by the 
latter. When she retired, Matilda sent for 
me, into her room, where I foand her 
walking with a hurried step to and fro^. 
she was extremely pale, and her eyes so 
swollen, that I really felt inclined to pity 
her, however pleased I might have been 
atthe humiliation which led to herpresent 
wretchedness ; when Iappeared,she threw 
herself into an armed chair, and putting 
her handkerchief to her eyes, seemed in 
such an agony of grief, that I could no 
longer withhold the consolation of which 
she seemed to stand so much in need* I 
therefore took her hand^ and pressing it 
between mine, said, forget him !— Yes*! 
She vehemently replied, when I am re- 
venged! — ^These words instantly lemoved 
all my sympathy, ki proving that pride 
and resentment was the sole cause of her 
sufficing. Ah ! JulieUf added Matilda^ 
what a momrter he must be! And to 
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what a vile creature has he not sacrificed 
me l-^— After all, I rejoined, you «urely can^ 
not regard the Baroness in any other 
light, than as a woman who is merely 
ifiithout prejudices.'-^But I hope you do 
not compare noe to a kept mistress ? tbat^s 
going rather too far, Julien, — kept ^is cer- 
tainly a very severe term ; and to receive 
a present cannot well be construed into 
keeping — ^What ! Not a present of forty 
thousand francs, and which she considers 
double that sum^ for it seems he had the 
^ jEoeanness to tell her such was the case.— 
But who knows whether she is not in 
the habit of making rich presents to him ? 
— ^M. de Lorme said it was notorious 
Jthat the conduct and manners of this 
woman were those of a courtesan and 
that one who has, like her, had the advan- 
tage of birth and education, must be 
destitute of all pride, talent, or even com- 
mon sense, thus to expose herself. Ah ! 
Julien, if fate had put me in her place, I 
should have cherished the noble ambition 
of attaining the very first rank in society^ 
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become a widow- I would have married 
a prince of the blood, and perhaps, I 
might have conquered a throne. — A 
throne? — And why not? in traveling 
over Europe amongst so many kings, 
would it be impossible to find a fool 
or dupe ? — This sally, which made me 
laugh heartily, suspended her rage for 
a few moments, but soon resuming her 
former strain, she continued, Jnlien, you 
never liked theCount, and he detestsyou ; 
now is the time to be revenged ! — How ? 
— ^This woman is very much pleased 
with you ; 1 saw it, and am too good 
a judge in such cases so be mistaken, 
therefore supplant the Pithless wretch! 
— I have not the least doubt, said I, but 
there may be a possibility of seducing 
the Syren, and pleasing her for a short 
time ; but the son of a confectioner and 
nephew of a jeweller, will never be abie 
to suppkint a lover who is no less highly 
&voured by birth than fortune. — ^Oh ! 
those are advantages which only dazzle 
people in our dass^ and not persons who 
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move in her sphere. — But you foi^et that 
the Baroness is fond of presents which 
cost eighty thousand francs, and unless I 
empty my uncle's shop where are they to 
come from I — ^You are quite handsome 
enough to dispense with making uny, 
and have merely to contrive some means 
oif being introduced at her house. — That's 
already done, for she has asked me there 
op Wednesday evening — Nothing cad be 
more apropos, and it proves she has a 
design on you ; go, therefore, and all that 
remains to be done after, is to write her 
a declaration of love on Thursday, on 
Friday ; she will give hopes that may be 
realized on Saturday, but the affair must 
not be precipitated, having once b^g^un 
the work it ought to be coQif^ted, and ^ 
I will tell you how to win a coquette — I 
am sure no one can do itbetter.r-Pretend 
to be passionately in love with her^ and 
violently jealous of the Coijnt, whose ' 
disgrace and banishment must be insisti- 
ed on.--«She willneyer consent to thi^.— - 
Pardon me, I am certain she doMnot 
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care a straw for biin> as nothing can be 
more insipid or tii^esome than his society. 
— ^You did not always think so meanly 
of him. — I never thought him otherwise, 
and only yielded to the attachment^ he 
seemed to have for me. The Baroness, 
wholoves variety, isalready heartily weary 
of him ; so that you are sure of getting 
him turned off; she may then find another 
stilL richer, but shut your eyes to that, as 
you will be the man of her choice and 
the real lover. Besides, her experience 
and l^nowledge of the world will enable 
her to complete your education ; she^ 
knows how to conduct negociations with 
men in power, and will soon provide for 
you ; filially, our enemy will be humbled. 
Here areadvantages! Without mentioning 
how much obliged the Inglar's and his 
own family will be, at your breaking off 
bis connection with this dangerous ehai^ 
racter. 

I had not tte l<^ist inclination to enter 
into this intrigue, but suffered myself to 
be led on^ by a belief that if (rejected 
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the proposition, Matilda might have 
thought I dreaded the resentment of 
Count Joseph ; so that deference to the 
opinions of a woman for whom i enter- 
tained the most sovereign contempt, got 
the better of my principles and wishes on 
this occasion. Having maturely reflected 
Ba the conduct I ought to pursue in de- 
claring myself the rival of a Duke's son ; 
it occurred to me, that the Count would 
endeavour to crush me, by the. superio- 
rity of his rank, and lampoons on my 
birth, I therefore determined to deprive 
him of this engine, not only by making 
no secret of my origin, or of the trade 
1 had exercised, but even in occasion- 
ally recurring to them both, ^ a matter 
of self Congratulation rather than a dis- 
grace* This is by far the wisest and 
most prudent couree for all those, who 
have risen from the lower walks of life to 
pursue ; and thp only one which shelters 
them from the effects of ridicule and 
malevolence. To suffer from the former, 
two things are necessary ,the impertinence 
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of him who applies it, and an embar- 
rassed air on the part of those against 
whom it is directed. It is a ball, which 
sent quietly back and with a little address, 
falls on the head of him who threw it* 

I went, therefore, to the Baroness on 
the day of invitation, and arriving about 
seven o'clock, found her, together with 
four more ladies, also discarded from the 
society of more select company, dressed 
in the highest style. The male visitors, 
to the number of fifteen, were of the 
first disthictk)n, consisting of cour- 
tiers, literary characters, distinguished 
artists, and financiei^. The Baroness re- 
ceived me with her accustomed politeness, 
and no doubt to justify my introduction, 
said a great deal about the services ren- 
dered her near tlie Carrousel by Madame 
Delmour, whom she called my aunt ; a 
studied eulogium was then pronounced 
on the supper we had given her, and a 
few moments after, I heard her tell two 
or three of those who 8tot)d near, that 
I had been brought up with the Viscount 
d'Inglar, whose intimate friend I was ; 
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adding, tliat I was a very promising young 
man, and that my uncle, who was «m* 
memelyrichy intended to purchase a higb 
situation for me in the finances. — This 
eflfort, to set me off, amply proved her 
kind intentions, in my estimation at least, 
and I endeavourd by a proper degree of 
modesty and reserve to merit the good 
opinion she had formed.- 

Count Joseph did not make his ap* 
pearance till half past eight, and seemed 
not only surprized,but much embarrassed 
pn seeing me there ; he had, during the 
morning, written a letter full of falsehoods 
to my uncle, for the purpose of explaining 
by what means the Baroness got pos- 
session of the emeralds; in this comr 
munication^. it was also stated, that he 
could not pay the forty thousand francs 
for some months. The above circum- 
stance rather checked his pride and va- 
nity ; nor did he seem at all disposed 
to meet the Nephew of a dissatisfied 
creditor. Play having commenced, I 
departed extremely well pleased with my 
visit. Although Matilda continually urgied 
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me to forward my declaration, I deter- 
mined to wait a little longer. Two days 
after this visit, the Baroness invited me 
to a ball and supper ; I did not tail to 
attend, and was charmed to find my friend 
Durand there. He told me that if I came 
to breakfast with him the next day, he 
would tell me the reason of his coming 
to see the Baroness so often, I therefore 
promised to be with him at nine o'clock 
on the following mornings 

Dancing did Hot begin till the arrival 
of Count Joseph ; having shone in those 
of the Marchioness d'Inglar's/^^e» for se- 
veral years, and possessing a good figwe 
my.sticcess on the present occasion wasso 
great, andtbat of the Count so circumscri* 
bed that he could not possibly restrain 
hii^ill humour ; the ball closed about half 
an hour before supper^ when eight or nine 
of the party having assembled round the 
fire place, the Count, who had a watch 
chain composed of precious stone and 
pearls, very finely set, was requested 
by one of the persons near him to let 
him see it ; on being returned, he pre- 
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sented it to me, observing in a lone of 
great irony, would you like to examine 
this;none has a better right to know what 
is good m jewellery. There are always 
persons ready to applaud observations 
of this kind, no matter how insipid or 
even vulgar they may be ; some of the 
by-standers smiled, I pretended not to 
understand him, but very deliberately 
took the watch into my hand, and after 
looking at the chain for three or four 
seconds, let both coolly fell on the mar- 
ble hearth, where they were instantly 
dashed to pieces. Pardon ! pray pardon 
me. Count, I then cried ; this accounte for 
my not being able to learn my uncle's 
trade, for whatever they entrust me with 
is sure to be broken, I am so very awk- 
' ward. At these words, the laugh was com- 
pletely turned against him, and though 
evidently in a dreadful rage, he con- 
cealed it, for experience had probably 
taught him, that a joke such as that 
which he just practised on myself, can 
only be successfully retaliated by orte of 
equal pointand spirit; he knew, therefore, 
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that anger in this case would have only 
added to his mortificatiot), and prudently 
joining in the laugh, he assisted me in 
collecting the scattered fragments, ob- 
serving in a tone of forced good humour, 
that I ought in all conscience to repair 
the articles thus broken ; to this I replied, 
that nothing could be fairer, and if he sent 
them next day, it should be done with 
great pleasure. The Baroness, who was 
seated near us, did .not lose a particle of 
the above scene, and was so charmed 
with my presence of mind, throughout, 
that she came up to me two or three 
times before we retired, and whispered 
that I was really delightfuL After supper j 
the party set down to cards, when play 
soon became very high and the Count 
entered into it. with the utmost avidity ; 
from my being a mere looker-on, L saw 
him lose two thousand Louis d*Ors, in less 
than an hour ; and took my leave at one 
o'clodc, deeply lamenting the fate of Ede- 
lie, who was destined to become the wife 
.of a man so little calculated to make her 
liappy. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Hutory of the Baroness de BHmonis 

Althouoh kept up much later thsat 
usual) I did not fail going to my friend's at 
the hour appointed, and during breakfast, 
related all <air adventures with the Baro- 
ness, at which he laughed most heartily* 
Julien, said he, 1 am only twenty-nine, 
and cannot have had much experience, 
but a virtuous attachment, long opposed, 
has served to ripen my judgment, a 
correct line of conduct and irreproachable 
character was required, not only to pre- 
serve the affections of her I loved, but to 
maintain the good opinion of her parents. 
I was even called upon to undergo some 
singular trials, and had the good fortune 
to acquit myself with honor ; the conse- 
quence is, that I am now the happiest of 
men. If you have another hour to spare, 
continued my friend, I will relate the 
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last of these trials, but in order to make 
my story more intelligible it is necessary 
that I should b^n with a rapid sketch 
of the Baroness de Blimont's life. I 
cheerfully accepted the offer, when Du- 
rand, renewing the conversation pro- 
ceeded nearly in the following words: 



History of the Baroness de Blimont^ or 
the Courtesan from Principle. 

The Baroness de Blimont is the 
daughter of an old commissary of war, 
and I need not tell you that fortunes are 
made in such situations. Rich and beau- 
tiful, she soon had a numerous train of 
admirers ; her father, for many years a 
widower, was convinced that if daughters 
merely knew how to dance and sing 
well, they ought to be considered as 
highly accomplished, particularly when 
they happen to have a large fortune, 
Seraphine, the name by which she was 
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then called, enjoyed perfect liberty at 
the age of sixteen, her only governess 
being little mpre than a companion, en- 
tirely devoted to all her wishes, and who 
thought of nothing else but how to please 
and jQatter her young charge. At once 
witty .and animated, she read all the 
fashionable wx)rks of the day, and . was 
enchanted with those which, in affecting 
to inculcate morality, only flatter our 
inclinations and stimulate the passions. 
This species of reading soon had the 
effect of ^disturbing her imagination, 
while it poisoned her mind and corrupted 
her manners. 

When she had reached her nineteenth 
year, the Baron de Blimont plaCed him- 
self on the list of those admirei-s, who 
aspired to the honor of Seraphine's hand. 
The Baron, with a fine sounding name, 
possessed a shattered fortune, and ruined 
reputation. And although he had been 
distinguished in the field, he was both a 
gamester and a libertine, totally destitute 
of personal respectability, the Baron was 
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also a passionate admirer of the Encycio* 
pediseists and received one of their dipIo« 
mas of superiority in genius^ to which all 
the partisans of modem philosophy are 
by right entitled. These were powerful 
claims to the hand of Seraphind, and 
they accordingly enabled him to obtain 
a preference over his rivals. He had for 
some years corresponded with Voltaire^ 
and used to show letters dated from 
Ferney, in which compliments were paid 
to him on his philosophy ^nd mental 
qualifications, a degree of glory that 
quite dazzled Seraphine. Having, there- 
fore, every reason to hope that his suk 
was agreeable, the Baron requested a 
private interview and it was granted, 
Seraphine'received him in the drawing 
room, . accompani€[d by her governess; 
but the latter, after a few preliminary 
eompliments had been made, retired^ 
leaTing them to follow up the conrer^ 
sation tite^^tite ; no sooner had she 
wHlidrew, than the Baron immediately 
declared hino^elf, and conclioded by 

TOL. I. I 



i^fig tha;^ previpus to a^dresBing ber 
UAfir^ ^ Mfisbed to. knaw whether the 
4tep; hf^ bad taken was i^eeable, fi>r if 
^tjbepwiM, he would tbenoeforth renounce 
bis pretQi^QB to her hand, althosgh he 
CMddndt ce89e to love. 

Sehipbine, who though so young, ^as 
mvku now quite a wotuian in her adcjress 
and m^ner^ gracefully answered, thi^ 
iheTeUb and appreciated the delicacy of 
tjucii condnet. 1 therefore fuljy aqthoipifse 
ydu, Gonftinued she, to demand niy hand, 
m I an sufficiently acquainted with your 
principlefi and sentiments, to feeK satisfied 
that thia union will render us^ bot^ 
ba^py. I had determined no$ to ma^ 
^aoy one who did not rise above tfajBse 
{prejudices, which still continue to govem 
fools and vulgar tt)inds; and wouikl, of 
fl^ owb accord, have chosen you^ in 
prefefence to ony othen Attbea^ words^ 
Ibe Baroa broke itito the most lively 
ekpiwaion of joy, bat $e«apHipe kitep- 
rupting hitn, adde4 you have, by tine 
|iroeee<Uiiig, acquired the grfatatM^posfi-^ 
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Me riglit to my esteen, and f shall tbtfcu 
fong prove, on Hiy mte, .that I am. mot 
umror^y of yoar ('oufideiice. DeceptioB« 
the mo9i odious of all vices, is unhappily 
that wbkh your sex hot too freqnenlif; 
find in women, it has ever been hateful 
to me, and I am about to prove the aaseiw 
tion^ by candidly informing yoa that I 
have a lover, and wish to retain him* We 
cannot be united, tiis person bdiig pre^ 
v^osly engaged, but our hearts aise fr^e^ 
and were therefore exehanged. ifeving 
received ray vows, I can nekber betray 
them, or deceive yoo. — Ifere llie Bar^Oi 
unable any longer to restm^^ his* entbifti. 
siasm'^nd admiration, li^ll at the feet^tf 
Ae ingenumtB Seraphine, and n4[)tui>ousfy 
txdaimed, inoomparabte woman!' who 
paya^qual resfieot to^ the sacred right) of 
iru^, and^ to^ the no tess^ imperative 
diKfies ot^ Ibve. Yes! ir feel that I am 
worthy of this^ hercoc said noble conft. 
detfce. Your iova» shall^ be my jfriend, 
Moi the deaMM 1 have, iTonlji fiiitbflil to 
TMT^ and- who -can b« ^itllerwise to so 
i2 
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many charms and such exalted virtue !-^ 
What ! Julien, cried Durand at this 
part of his narrative, does not this affect- 
ing scene extract a single tear! why 
your heart must be made of adamant. 
Is it possible, I rejoined, that such an 
instance of moral turpitude as this, can 
ever have been seriously advocated, or 
that there have been people so barefaced 
as to applaud it when related ? — I see you 
^re not bom to comprehend the subli- 
mity of the new system ; then you have 
l^ot read the Philosophical Dictionary^ 
together with so many immortal produc- 
tions of a similar kind, and by the same 
author, nor the many fine moral articles 
written for the Encyclopaedia Helvetiiis, 
on the Mind, &c. &c. &c« You have 
Jceptto the old principles, which are as 
much out of date with a certain class, as 
the fqll-bottomed wigs, i^id enormous 
buskins of jLouis the Thirt^nth's jReigp. 
We have change^ afl that^ my friend ; 
yonng people mjast have a youpg mor^ty, 
^nd 1 promicMeyou, that ther^ i$ no poeiH* 
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l^ility of your finding a more convenient 
one than that promulgated by the philo- 
sophers of our new school. Passions^ inde* 
pendence and voluptuousness ; this is the 
motto, no wonder therefore that it should 
have proselytes. But to proceed with 
my story. Seraphine, delighted to find 
a husband who waff really so worthy of 
her^ it was mutually agreed between 
them, that the Baron should ask the 
consent of her father Jhat very day. He 
did so, and it was given, mutual vows 
weretiienexchanged ; a large supper party 
followed, and the intended marriage was 
publicly announced. A little before the 
company removed into the supper room 
and while all, except Seraphine and the 
Baron, were occupied at play, the ele- 
gant Chevalier d'Herbain came in ; 
this was a young man, in whom the 
good taste of a brilliant though not solid 
education, \xaA tempered without eradica- 
ting vice, rendering it the more dange- 
rdus by embellishing it with a glossy 
exterior. Manv teachers of the present 
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day may be compared to those ignorant 
and idle gardeners, who, instead of 
tearing oot the noxious plants, are tut- 
tisfied with merely cutting off ihe 
tops, leaTiog the roots and seed, wiitcfa 
they ooTer with beautiful flowers, whose 
brightness are soon tarnished by Ifae 
Tenemous herbs tliat grow and multiply 
under their stems. The Chevalier d'Her^ 
bain possessed that species of inoffisnsive 
fiituity which men barely tolerat^witb* 
out turning into ridicule, and Which, 
in the eyes of women, is nothing but 
gracefulness and gallantry. Possessing 
a cold heart and selfish character, he 
jgave himself the credit of having many 
friends, for he was aware that one of the 
first means of obtaining importance in 
life, is found in knowing bow to cultivate 
and preserve useful and brilliant connec- 
tions. Although ectremelyeirctiiBScribed 
in point of intellectual acquirement, the 
Chevalier was thought a very clever man ; 
having studied the pantomimical parti>f 
snperior acquirements, he succeeded un* 
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ootBinool^ well in assuming their tone 

and kmnner : he listened with attentiotii 

aDd soiiled at th^ proper time, taking 

care to obaterve an air of sertoimiess Of 

jgaiety aath^ occ^ion seemed to requirt]; 

but, he liever compromised his jiidg^ 

nient, or he would regulate it by that of 

persons, who had the reputaii6n of bein^ 

extremely well informed ; somettmte he 

would employ small talk and versatility," 

instead of reason and argunEients at 

otbei3, preterving a mysterious resenre, 

he abetdped from replying^^ atad artfully 

eluded all questions that might be fiut te 

him^ without absolutely deciding on any 

ifating. Such was the man who fascinate 

^1 hearts in that day, and with the rest, 

diose of Seraphine. A kbight of Malta,, 

and restrained by his vows from matry*- 

ing, he could not aspire to her hand, an4 

thardbre considered this conquest as 

the master-piece of his achievements r 

but he was ignomrit^ that in graotifif 

this triumph^ the pbilcHsophieal Sera- 

raphine^ was equally prepared to yield 

a second to another. 
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On the Cheyalier's approaching Sera^ 
phine, and the Baron ywho were seated at 
ihe other extremity of the room, so as that 
their conversation could not be heard^ 
she tenderly observed, here he is ! allow 
me to introduce him to you. — On which 
the Barpn bowed, and seizing the Cheva- 
lier^s hand pressed it with all the warmth 
ofa long intimacy. — ^The Chevalier, wha 
was. totally unprepared for the event, did 
not exactly comprehend upon what terms 
he wasso amicably presented, and there- 
fore felt a degree of embarrassment which 
was plainly betrayed in his countenance ; 
but SeraphinCi leaning towards him, 
whispered, I have told him every thing — 
at this d'Herbain appear^ thunderstriick ; 
for although he h^d passed his thirty, 
fifth y^ar, and led a veiy irr^iilar life, he 
had not as yet been made sufficiently 
acqtiailited with the ingenuous and senti* 
mental depravity of premeditated corrup- 
tion. He never read, or had he received 
any ireally useful instruction ; but yielded 
to his passiodH^witiiout reflection or resis* 
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taace; on observing his confusion, the 
Baron said, you have no idea of her 
adorable candour; it is perfectly true^ 
she has told me every thing; — addingi 
in a tone of affected emotion, let us 
love her, and be only rivals in emulation 
to render her happy ! Seraphine, atten* 
tive to all tliat passed, expressed her sensi^ 
biliiy in sentences which were broken 
by Sighs ; thus proving Ifpw greatly she 
was affected by the Baron's generosity* 
The Chevalier^ who had not hitherto 
witnessed any examples of the nausea- 
ting folly arising from such factitious 
enthusiasm, was so struck by the ludi- 
crousness of this scene, that he had great 
difficulty in being prevented from laugh- 
ing ; but accustomed to assume an air of 
calmness and reconciliation in all things, 
he wsis perfectly successful in playii^gthe 
part of silent admiration, surprise, and 
jEUStonishment on the present occasion. 

The nmrriage took place eight days 
after, under the above auspices; and, 
according to their proposed plan, the 
I 5 
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husband, wife^ and loyer, lived togetiier 
on the best possible terms^ To soiA a 
degree had their exultjation in rice at 
length arrived^ that Seraphine one day 
solemnly declared that she wooM not 
surviTe the two objects oif her affection, 
rowing that poison would be her only 
resource, if she had the misfortune of 
becoming the widow of both« They 
were so affected at this proof of devotion, 
that in the event of her being the first to 
depart this life ; they faithfully promised 
to immolate themselves on her tomb. 
These projects served to anmse and sup- 
port the heroism of this singular associa- 
tion^ although as you will readily suppose^ 
nather of the parties were ever meant 
to realize them. From cheririung' a 
liMe regard to existing prejudiees^ they 
did not however speak of this triplk 
nlHance in society ; and yet, Senq[ihine 
seemed proud to show an adulterous 
attachment for the Chevalier, imd which 
the epicureans of the day called an inie^ 
r€$tkig weakneu* Even many women of 



{^[•HauMry maiolMiiecl^ but witfae^itf htSvtv- 
wg it, that the J!OdtMcfi«fi wm patajf 
flalonic. 

The wtsmBi^ 1^ SmttfikiM bt^ it6t 
takeit place atM^tbre^ 3r(eitt«, trhen flie 
ChtivaHcfr ^tras irfiaekedi by it cctosAnaitiHMi 
whicb carried Vha off iti liiss tlMn «ix 
moftitfai fl<ier ; doring tbe latt^aytf Off kii 
life* however^ he took it ioto fambead i* 
reform, by whicfe tbe 43ttl^m iras inde- 
presi^bfy Aortified. 

The BaroneiB affected a deg^ of 

sorrow, dariAg d'llerbain'a iltncMi, -which 

she i«^ fuf frota really feeling ; aJMl, 

together wtth her husbandi paid all p6*- 

«gble attentioa to him afler he yfas ^veii 

otter by ^ physieiaDs. One m&rhing^ 

when they went to the Cbifrtidiei^roottt 

fthe cotthi not gain admittance, while her 

htuAMud was however suffered to enter 

as tnUtfl ; SeraphiR« attributed ^ catifie 

of tbiB Kfiisal to her lover's being on tib 

poitil of deMh,- and wishing to spare her 

m- di^hcholy « sight, «he ffaerefbre 

i«cli«d ifaeddiAg it iiiteiit of felu!i. 
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On die Baron's being sliown intod'H^r^ 
bain's room, the latter's attendant with 
drew leaving them alone. When he was 
aboutto open the conversation by explain- 
ing to bis friend how greatly afflicted Seriet-* 
phine was, the Chevalier interrupting 
him, said, I never believed either in her 
sentiments or your own, nor have I 
ever loved her, but was merely led astray 
by Tanity, and a criminal curiosity; 
you have both proved to me that vice is 
more odious in its refinements, than its 
grossness, for in the former case, all is 
false and deceitful even to its excesses^^ 
You may now leave me, do not take the 
(rouble of returning, and be assured, that 
^ most besotted and ridiculous of all 
husbands, is a philosophical one. 

At this moment, and while the Baron 
seemed bursting with mingled rage and 
astcmishment, the door opened and be 
jsaw a venerable ecclesiastic enter ; we all 
know th&t philosophers have an invin- 
cible antipathy to priests; it need lu^t 
therefi»re excite any wonder if the Baron^ 
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after having glanced hia eyes fall of 
scorn on this intruder, and only taken 
them off for the purpose of tran^rring a 
last look of hatred to the Chevalier, 
rushed out of the room and left them to 
their meditations. He did not think it 
prudent to relate what happened to Sera- 
phrne, for in spite of all his philosopbyi 
he felt that the Chevalier's obaervationt 
threw considerable ridicdle on the tru 
pie alliance^ and by bis silence, the 
Baroness was satisfied that her lover's 
attachment had experienced no change, 
and that he died unalterably her own. 

After d'Herbain's death Serapbine, 
from motives of decorum, retired for 
three weeks, to a country house of the 
Baron's, at Apteuil ; the garden, attached 
to this residence, was laid out in the En* 
^lish style, and had been a favorite spot 
with theChevalier ; here, and in tbeboney- 
imckle bower, the Baroness caused a rustic 
tomb, without name or epiti^hy to be 
raised, a tuft of everlasting, the syjoibol 
of ^elity, being merely planted 9n the 
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tdp: there was alio amarble cdaByhalf o(^*» 
€«al«d by fhe foliage, on whkh tbe fol* 
lowing mysterioM inseriptioni^peareii. 
In ipite tyf Deaths To this sorrowful 
bower, Serapfaioe repaired nightly to in- 
4ulge her grief by raoonlight. 

The Chevalier had not been more than 
fifteen days in his real grave^ before the 
Baron was suddenly called into Picardy, 
on business of gre^t importance. Oh 
leaving home, he told Seraphine, thatf 
there w^ no probability of his returcrii^ 
for nearly a month at least, but havings 
contrary to expectation, terminated the 
affair in less than forly<^igbt hours, he 
hastened back to Paris ; this took place 
towards the end of August, and having 
arrived at his house late in the evening, 
lkke servants informed him their mistress 
was in the country, when he immediately 
set off for AnteuiK Not Ending Sera- 
phine in the house, he had np doubt that 
iriie Wai^ at the tomb of poor d'H erbain, 
partitlilarfy as the moon was hoW alfnoiit 
at its fully and shining with great splen- 



dour. He itent there accordingly, but 
as the nmd cenotaph happened to be 
enclosed by a railing, and there being a 
door entnuiee,^ which wa^ locked, he 
i^Kild not get in without having recourse 
to his own key, which he generally car* 
ried in his pocket; this done, and pro* 
ceeding dh'ectly to the tomb, be was a 
little surprised to find the sMtkneiitri 
Seraphine tHe^Mte^ with tl^ dashing 
young Count de •♦^, and engaged io a' 
«i0it animated interview; they endea* 
▼oured to administer mutual consolatioii, 
at the tomb of her departed lover, and by 
the light of the moon ! 

Notwithstanding the Baron's unshakefi 
principles of philosophy, he could not 
contemplate this scene without some tri- 
cing degree of anger: but they soon 
restored him to his wonted aflability. 
The Count, who had been initiatcNl into 
the Baron'n fiimily secrets, p r oposed ^ 
mm ttiaUf^ vrtlicb he roust aeespt^ if o&ly 
to support his chwaeler, and |iiitei^nt 
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the circulation of a story that could not 
fail to lunuse all Paris at his expence. 

It was thus that the early years of Sera- 
phine's life were passed ; while her hus- 
haud, on his side, not only played enor-^ 
mously high, but always had^an opera dan^ 
oer under his protection. By this course 
of living, his health was ruined, fortune 
squandered, and reputation destroyed, 
till at length weighed down by all the 
shameful infirmities of a premature old 
age, produced by libertinism, he died a 
cripple at forty-four, without having ever 
reflected for one moment during the 
whole of his life, for as he had been early 
taugtit to believe that the man who thinks 
fs u depraved animal^^ he only wished to 
be considered as one in all its purity, 

The Baroness was left with a very li- 
mited fortune, as nearly all her own 
had been dissipated ; but she was young 

> * See Rowiif»tf • E— y on the Origin, and Caiiat 
4»f Inef nality nmoDgin M ea. 
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attd^4ieaQtiful, and determined, if only 
oat of delicacy and conscience, to make 
no retrenchment either in her expences 
or habitual magnificence. A great phi- 
losopher* had told her, that a woman of 
gallantry, who gives employment to se- 
veral tradesmen, is much more useful to 
the State, than a devotee who makes 
charitable donations, and liberates peo- 
pie from prison : all the other sages had 
inspired her with contempt and horror; 
for the words mine and thinej in contra- 
diction to which, robbery was justified as 
the best means of restoring the natural 
order of sck:iety, compensating for thet 
injustice of fate, and the tyranny of laws, 
as exemplified in certain celebrated me^ 
moirs, wherein one of the friends of 
wisdom is represented as having put it in 
practice, and being the best of m^n.f 
Seraphine did not however carry her 
philosophy quite so far, she had no par* 

♦ HdvetiiiH* 
t Confesmoa of J. J' Ratvman* 
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tiality for violent means^ while there wae 
a possibility of gaining her point by the 
employ mentx>f more gentle remediesi lAe 
thought ailso, that till tlie division of Unds 
was effected, every thing ought to be in 
common, between lovers at least 

A cousin German of my father*in-1ftWr 
from whom I heard all the details, had 
been for a long time house-steward to the 
Baroness, and on her husband'^ dealSi, 
immediately recommended a great re- 
form in the expenditure, whieh ought, he 
said, to commence with selling the fine 
imtel which she then occupied. Never, 
Sfir, she replied, this house is dear tq m^; 
a thousand recollections attach me to it ; 
besides, were I to put it up for sale, the 
world would instantly conclude thai the 
Baron had left his affairs in a bad condi- 
tion^ and if only from respect to his 
memory, I ought to conceal the UxA ; I 
shall therefore retain the house : but. Ma- 
dam, re|oined the steward, that ia iiiapos* 
sible with your iDCome.-^Nothing in imp 
possible m thosci Who, to seniiments of 
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tkrty join a firm determination to fulfil 
it. — ^Then, Madam, if you keep the house, 
you must reduce the number of servants 
tbreie fourths at kast — ^What } me dis- 
cbarge servants ? shall 1 turu people wh» 
iiave so faithfiilly served me and whose 
only depeiHience is on their places into 
ibe street? I shall not discbaiige one of 
4hem !— ^But, Albdam, you have really 
aot thte flleans of paying or feeding 
so omny It is true that the disposal 
4>f your diamonds would bring a large 
mim.— -Make yourself easy on that sjab- 
jecty I shall not sell a sin^- diamond ; 
Ifaey are the first pledgea of the Baron's 
sentiments towards me : and I can. never 
fMirt with them. — Nevertheless^ Madam 
I protest to you that even with the striet* 
^est economy, the expence of eqaipages^ 
4able, dress, &c.you will never be able 4o 
go on— -Whatdoycmcall strict economy i 
when the prosperity of manufactures and 
commerce is concerned ! what a cold and 
txdlous heart Uiat bein^ must posMSS, 
whose aoul doen not start at the fMicred 
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name of his country ^ or that does not 
exult in the glorious title of Citizen. I 
am only a woman^ but my career on 
earth will not be totally destitute of iclaiy 
and I can at least serve my country in one 
way ••— Reflect, Madam, that you have not 
more than twenty-thousand livres a year, 
and that without getting deeply in debt, 
it is not possible for you to go on in this 
way. — ^Kondel, (for that was the old man's 
name), be assured that debts contracted 
from such motives as those I have men^ 
tioned^ cannot be dishonorable. But 
do not give yourself any uneasiness, I 
know how to provide against every diffi^ 
faulty. 

As the Baroness told her steward : out 
of mere greatness of soul towards her 
•ervants ; love for her country ; a dedire 
to promote the interests of manufiK^tures 
and commerce, and respect for the memth 
tyrfher late husband : she provided, for 
^1 the wants of the establishment, by se- 
lectiiig^ a farmer-general as her next 
lover, who paid Hberallv and was ruined 
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in four or five years after their inti- 
macy had commeDced. During the! first 
part of this scandalous mode of life, a 
relative of the late Baron% named Dur* 
val, going one morning to Seraphine's 
house, warmly expostulated with her, 
and amongst other remarks, he said that 
though the. worlcl was apt to excuse weak- 
nesses which had not degenerated into 
crime, it never tolerated acts of meanneflB : 
and that nothing was more revolting in 
its estimation, than for a female to ac 
cept presents or money froni her lo- 
ver. The motives, principles, and sen- 
timents can ennoble every thing, proud- 
ly answered the Baroness, I only receive 
to distribute, and lam merely the deposi- 
tary of the offerings which are made^ 
The idle scruples of which you speak are 
the prejudice of slaves and vulgar souls, 
who attach an immense value to fortune; 
auch &lse delicacies were invented by 
avarice; and this vife metaU gold) is 
only valuable to me, in proportion to 
Iht liberoiity of its application.-—— 
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But the use you make ef moiiey, is to 
expend it in paying for boxes at the 
theatres, giving fitts^ and buying suap^ 
toous dresses. — ^And the fine arts, which 
I patronize, the multitude of artisans weA 
others to whom I i^brd the mems of 
tiring ; is all this to go for nothkig ?~^ 
Then it seems yoii think, that to riot in 
luxury, is benevolence .-^Many eloquent 
philosophers of the present day, have 
proved it beyond a shadow of doubt : it 
is luxury alone that creates the prosperity 
of states.-— itfannw* were formerly said to 
consitute it. ** If, as an eloquent writer 
observes, luxury does not enrich ooe fo- 
niily trll after it has ruined two ; ^if it 
.only circulates benefite in channels wbieU 
areoften uselessand sometimes pernicieus^ 
tm irfter others are dried up that are 
essential ; if it gives to splendour mid 
indolence^ tiie substance of crediforv, 
deprives children of a careflil educatioDv 
and the indigent of charitable aid ; if it 
only encourages frivolous industry, ^ 
fte expence of Mefol exertiM^ iod 
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talenti which are really brilliant, to< smo* 

diker those of a solid nature, if it only 

manifests an apparent iclaty to conceal 

real misery ; or if the vanity of showing 

it, multtpUes vices, follies, and crimes:*'* 

yim will at least allow, that it onght to 

have liinita, and deserves to be checked 

in some degree.-^I am folly aware of 

all these hackneyed objections to luxury, 

but they cannot seduce me. — Yet, his* 

tory proves the truth ot these very objec* 

tions. It is excessive hixury that has in 

aU ages caused the ruin of Empires ! • • • 

Let us give up this discussion, adhere to 

your gothic opinions, but do not attempt 

to change mifie.-^-- 1 admit that those you 

profess are more convenient, and some* 

what easier to follow^ But when yon 

have proved that excessive luxury is poi^ 

litically usefal* by what sort of n^asoning 

^i you jutify women who receive pay* 

weiit for their favours? — What! shall 

I without hesitation asic my fmnd fm: his 

"^^ Aiiti-Pkilo0opUaa Dioi. vol* S» page 1& 
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time ; to attend bis eloquence and arm to 
defend me ; and jet blush to accept that 
which is a thousand times less precious ? 
— ^We are not speaking of tkfrtend^ but of 
a lover. Well ! a lover is always a friend. 
— ^Never when he pays ; and reflect Ma- 
dam, that in thus conducting yourself^ 
you are assimilated to the most abandoned 
courtesan. — Pardon me, sir, a courtesan 
acts without principles, whereas mine 
are of a very elevated description : dis* 
honour in such cases depends rather on 
the routine, than the system : the one I 
punsue has been traced for me by the 
greatest men of the age ; they have told 
me, that there is nothing honest or dis^ 
honest in itself; that the passions are the 
real pilots of life^ and that, vohat little 
minds call cynical is only the generous ef* 
forts of a sublime philosophy which relieves 
the wise from ridiculous pryudices* 1 shall 
not therefore be assimilated to vile cour* 



* IlaloMplucal IMet Mid Leiim on the Hiad: by 
Diderot, 
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tisans, but to those charmipg women 
who were the deligl|t of antient Greece, 
such as Leoutium, Aspasia, &c., and 
to the celebrated Ninon de r£nclos of 
our own age, so much praised and ad- 
mired by Modern Philosophers. ♦ 

I have only another word to say Ma- 
dam ; it is, that your late husband's 
family will not suffer you thus openly to 
dishonour one of the most respectable 
names at Court !— I understand you ; a 
lettre'de'Cachet\ will be issued against 
me ! — If you do not immediately change 
your mode of living, every thing may 
be expected. — ^I am giad you have men- 
tioned this, for it is quite as well to know 
their intentions, and we shall soon see 

* Amongst others by d' Alembert, who thought he 
could not terminate his Eulogiom on Christint, Queen 
of Sweden, any better, than in saying that Ninon 
wa$ the only Woman in Parish whom that Princess 
kowored with a visit ! 

• f The warrant by which suspected perpons were 
taken up and lodged in the Bastik or any other Pri- 
son, previous to the revolution. 
VOL, I. K 
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which gets the better on this occasioo, 
pedantry or genius. 

Such was the end of the above confe- 
rences and no sooner had Durval^ left 
her, than ordering her carriage to the 
door, she flew to the minister who was 
charged with the issuing of lettres-de- 
cachet; this statesman was extremely 
partial to the sex, and Seraphine knew \tj 
he therefore, as might be supposed found 
her charming, and having been closeted 
with him for two hours, these were em- 
ployed by her in displaying what she 
called her genius^ for the purpose of 
captivating him, in which she fully suc- 
ceeded ; the minister became a powerful 
protector, and the first pledge of his. 
love, exacted by Seraphine, was a kttre- 
de-cachet^ which consigned poor JDurval 
himself to the Bastileon thefollowingday, 
but he was only detained there forty-eight 
hours. The Baroness herself having so- 
licited hu pardon and even wishing to 
be the bearer of it to him, in prison : 
she not only performed tfcat oflice, but 
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conducted him in her carriage to his 
own house, near the Rue St. Honor^. 
Durval, who is an excellent man, and 
totally incapable of suspicion, had no 
conception whatever of the cause of his 
imprisonment, so that on going into 
the vehicle he very naturally began to 
express his surprize toSeraphine; and 
first asked, by what chance is it that 
you have come to liberate me! and can 
you tell why I was, committed to the 
Bastile ? How very inquisitive you are ! 
she replied, smiling, surely you cannot 
be ignorant, that according to law, the 
prisoners sent to the Bastile, have no 
right to enquire the motives of their de- 
tention, and that a man may be kept 
thirty years there, without knowing why 
he was shut up, or that it frequently oc- 
curs the ministers themselves forget the 
reason, after a certain time has elapsed ; 
but although your question is so indis- 
creet ; 1 intend to gratify you in the pre- 
sent case, by answering it. Know then, 
that you were put into the Bastile, be- 
K 2 
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cause some one denounced you as the 
author of the satirical couplets, which 
are in circulation. — What ! the verses 
against the King and his Ministers? — 
Precisely ! — What an unheard of ca- 
lumny ! why I never wrote a line of 
poetry in the whole course of my life,— 
That is no matter ; the person who gave 
the information was helieved, or had in^ 
terest at court, and nothing more was 
necessary. • — And the King, from whom 
I receive a pension,; could be made to 
believe it?— Tut man ! what has the King 
to do with trifles like these ; are you not 
awarethat people are shut up, and arrested 
in every direction without his knowing a 
particle about the matter ; it is true our 
family is so well known, that your im- 
prisonment could not be long concealed, 
but rest assured that the minister would 
have, in three words, persuaded the King, 
that you are ungrateful, disaffected, and 
a libeller; — ^Yetthe King has not a more 
faithful subject ; and as to the couplets, I 
have had nothing whatever to do with 
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theni.— At these words, the Baroness 
l)ursting into a loud laugh, said, then 
if that is the case, I must take you back 
from whence we came. — How ? — If you 
must know, the couplets in question were 
composed in my own house, and it was 
1 who wrote that which relates to the 
minister. — Is it possible \ and you dare 
avow it! — I do, and run no risk either, 
for if you told it to him, not a word 
would he believe. I have anticipated 
you, it is me to whom you are indebted 
for your incarceration. — You ? — The 
very person, but with the project of not 
suffering you to remain confined more 
than forty-eight hours; you came to 
threaten me with a letire-de-cachetj and 
I had you put in the very same night in 
my stead ; you will allow that the trick 
was laughable enough. — So it might, but 
I hope to be excused from joining in 
the laugh against myself ; aVid can it be 
really true. Madam, that the disciple of 
philosophers, who are so fond of liberty, 
finds any pleasure in putting people into 
K 3 
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prison ! — I like my philosophers, because 
their principles are never absolute, by 
which they controul in nothing, while 
their morality adopts itself to every si- 
tuation. For example ; the one whom I 
chiefly look up to is Voltaire; has he not 
ardently solicited lettres-de-cachety to im- 
prison la Baumelle, Freron, &c,* I could 
therefofe venture upon this frolic, with- 
out doing any violence to philosophy, 
and it should teach you, that people ought 
to renounce every idea of frightening 
me by menaces.—-! perceive, Madam, 
that nothing will be capable of stopping 
your progress, which though it may not 
lead to your elevatidUj will doubtless 
carry you quite far enough. 

The Baroness was by no means hurt 
at this reflection of DurvaKs, the only 
thing that tended to irritate her, was 
opposing her plans, attacking her beauty, 
or denying her charms and success. — It 
was no longer possible to wound the 

♦ S^ bis ietters. 
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honour of Seraphine, the only pride re- 
maining with her, was that of coquetry 
and depravity; her family, justly in- 
dignant, soon ceased to receive her, and 
«he was then discarded from society, every 
door being irrevocably shut against her. 
As she kept up a large establishment, was 
witty and agreeable, there was no diffi- 
culty in attracting many persQus of ta- 
lent, and some individuals of the Court 
to her house; so that, by this means, she 
contrived tp^orm a very genteel circle, 
particularly as it regarded thettien. 

Eight months before my marriage, 
Sophie's father, struck with my constancy 
and correctness, began to give me hopes, 
havtfig previously, and without my know- 
ledge, proved my fidelity in various ways; 
the last trial he reserved for me, wa^ 
gone through, before I had the least sus- 
picion of the snare that had been laid : 
while soliciting a place, a stranger sud- 
denly took a great interest in my con- 
cerns, because I had written a force for 
one of the principal theatres, which hap- 
K 4 
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pened to be favourably received. He 
proposed introducing me to the Baroness 
de Blimont, who was, he said, passionate- 
ly fond of literature, ^nd from having 
great influence, she would certainly get 
what I wanted. I was at this time totally 
unacquainted with any thfhg but her 
name, and of course felt quite flattered 
at the idea of being admitted into the 
society of one who frequented the court. 
I therefore lost no time in accompanying 
my new friend to her bouse ; she received 
me with the utmost civility, asked for a 
memorandum of the place I solicited » 
for she had been apprized of niy applica* 
tion, and it was accordingly forwarded 
the. next day, together with a short copy 
of verses, composed in her praise, and 
which I have no doubt, made her laugh 
heartily, as I panegyrized her virtue^ as 
highly ^s her genierosity: she sent me 
a most flattering note of thanks, inviting 
me to her house the next evening. Dc^- 
ring the interval which preceded the 
hour of going to^ Seraphine's, I spoke to 
three or four friends> on the subject of my 
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recent iDtroduction, and, to my great as* 
toniishment, heard that the woman for 
whom I entertained so much respect arid 
yeneration, had become a genuine courte- 
san, no less from inclination than princi- 
ples. This discovery excited some me- 
hincholy reflections in my mind, for 
nothing could be more mean in my esti- 
mation, than the alternative of yielding 
to the advances of such a woman, from 
motives of interest; and the conse- 
quence was, that from this moment, I 
formed the resolution of conducting my- 
self in a way that would shelter me from 
eveipy suspicion of the above kind. 1 
went to Serapfaine's, on the following 
evening, at eight o'clock ; but how much 
had her superb hotel, which dazzled me 
so greatly during the finst visit, fallen in 
my eyes ! all that I bad before admired, 
as the symbols of grandeur and dignity, 
now served only to inspire me with pro^ 
found contempt, ite magnificence was 
now converted into the disgusting em- 
Idlems ^ dissipation and ignominy. On 
K 5 
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eoteriiig, I was led through a long suite 
of apartments, and at length reached * 
an elegant cabinet, covered by pier 
glasses, richly perfumed, full of flowers, 
and agreeably lighted up with wax can-» 

dies, enclosed in alebaster rases. . . . 

* 

These common-place allurements of se* 
duction, only served to heighten my in- 
dignation. I found the Baroness alone, 
and seated on a sofa ; she begged m^ to 
sit down by her side, to which I acceded 
in silence ; her attitude, general deport* 
ment, style of dress and expression of 
countenance, were equally repulsive to 
my feelings ; nevertheless, I did not wish 
to apfiear either awkward, or embarrassedi 
M)d did not want her to take myprin^ 
ciples for Tud^ness, folly, or simplicity- 
Besides, where is the yopng man, who 
can. strip himself of all self-love,, when 
tempted by. the most ,oont^np(ible of 
women if she is but beautiful and attrac- 
tive ?-^The various thoughts that agitated 
me, created an emotion^ which the Ba- 
roness inteqireted in a ilotally different 
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sense, to what it really indicated. She 
smiled, immediately adding that my bu- 
siness went on swimmingly, and I might 
calculate on a prompt termination of it. 
I have done myself the honour of waiting 
on you. Madam, first in obedience to your 
polite invitation, and in the next place to 
inform you, that an unexpected event 
having entiriely changed my situation, 
the place in question will no longer suit 
my views ; you will therefore oblige 
m^, by not taking any more trouble on 
the subject ; I added several other ac-r 
knowledgments expressive of my gm* 
titude, for the kindness I had: exp^r 
rienqed. Her surprize was extreme, and 
as I expected, she immediately began ta 
ask a thousand questions, when I too^ 
advantage of it, to show her what nqiy 
real sentimenti^ were, without naming 
any one, or entering into the detail of 
this pretended change of circumstances : 
I told her that it arose from a marriage 
I ivas negociating. ^ marriage/ she 
replied^ and one I suppose which will 
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make your fortune? — ^It will do morcf/ 
Madam, it will insure my happiness. — ^ 
Then you are in love ? — Desperately, it 
is a first attachment, and will certainly 
be the last ; people do not love twice in 
this way. — Do you think not? — I am 
sure of it. — And without occasional ab6- 
rations ? — There can be none, iMadam, 
where we truly love. — 1 was satisfied that 
after the above declaration, Serap^iue 
would only think of puttidg an eiid to 
the conference^ and politely dismiss me ; 
but I was mistaken. I had roused her 
vanity, and she thought it a fine thing to 
shake the fidelity of one who could havef 
thus, in a tiie-d-tiiejli^d the impertinence 
to make such, an avowal. She took 
great care not to betray anger on the oc- 
casion, but ofiered to render me all the 
tervices she could in other respects, con^ 
juring me to return again thAt very 
hight, and with a view of detaining me, 
beggied that I would relate* the story of 
my attachment to Sophie. She vainly 
employed all the varied arts of joiildness^ 
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vivacity and persuasion to seduce me; 
excusing myself in a respectful but frigid 
tone, 1 took my leave at nine o'clock, 
determined never to renew the visit. 
Two days after 1 received a note from 
Sophie, containing the following words : 
** I write, binder the eyes of my father, 

to request you will come to our house 
immediately, as he wishes to. tell you 
that there is no longer any obstacle to 
your happiness or that of 

** SOPHIE/' 
You can easily judge of my feelings on 
perusing the above ! — ^The summons was 
instantly obeyed, and on arriving at the 
house, her father embracing me, affec- 
tionately, cried, Sophie is yours ! No 

sooner had the first transports occasicmed 
by this confirmation of my felicity sub* 
sided, than I learnt that mj conduct 
with the Barotiess had been closely 
watched. I did not know Blondel, the 
old steward, as my visits to Sophie were 
greatly restricted, and he from constant 
occupation seldom went out, so that I 
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never met with bim at my father-in*law\ 
I was thus totally ignorslnt of his conaec-^ 
tipn with the Baroness, over whom he 
had no direct authority, but whose confi- 
dence he enjoyed on those matters of 
business which he transacted for her out 
of mere gratitude to the family, from 
which his fortune had been derived. It 
was Blondel therefore, whom Seraphine 
had charged to solicit the place I applied .' 
for, and without imagining that he would 
feel the.least interest, about me, on the 
following day she informed him that as 
I no longer wanted the situation, he 
must ask it for some one else whose name 
she gave him ; during the interview she 
afiected to speak of. me in terms of great 
contempt and dissatisfaction ; which cir-» 
ciunstance succeedii^, so immediately 
after the anxiety she manifested on the 
previous day, coupled with m^ re|cis^ 
to accept the place, readily enabled him 
tft divine what had passed between us. 
He then went to Sopbie'^ father and 
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haviQg related every thing, the latter 
instantly decided on giving me his 
daughter. 

Although our marriage contract was / 

drawn up the same day, the ceremony 

did not take place for some little time 

after, owing to the absence of Sophie's 

uncle who wished to be present at the 

wedding. Our relatives being invited, 

to witness the signature of the settlement 

they assembled according to custom, at 

the house of the future bride's father, 

Btondel came last, and instead of entering 

the drawing room where we were all 

seated, he called myself and father-in-law 

into mi adjoining cabinet) and advancing 

towards me, said, I hs^ve broiight yoa a 

little woddingpreseqt; an appointn^ent 

of lour thousand francs per annum, pro** 

cured in the foUowiiDg manner :-r^the 

BajMH^ess^ asi have already informed you» 

ijesif ed: that J would apply for another 

to jsupply youi; place^ to wbiob no-atteii*- 

tionrM^ paid,[ and I this ntoraiogt received 
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your nomination in due form, from the 
public office in i^hich it has originated. I 
then went to the Baroness and making her 
believe that your future father-in-law 
heard of it before me, and I therefore 
came to say he had forced your acceptance 
of the situation in question, that you had 
done so, and he was that moment going 
to return the thanks usual on such occa- 
sions, and moreover that you would wait 
upon herself this evening to repeat your 
own acknowledgments of gratitude. 
This piece of news has put the Baroness 
a good deal out of humour ; but, as there 
k no remedying her disappointment, »he 
has determined to take it all in good part, 
and will therefore receive you with the 
best possible grace. Appear as if you 
bad totally forgotten the tite-d-tite^ and 
since her first recommendation has led 
to your getting a good appointment, it 
will be as w^U to pay your respects 
occasionally at her house. Sophie will 
not be jealous. The firmness of your 
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late conduct and delicacy of your senti- 
ments should for ever banish all inquie- 
tude ^between you. 

I did not fail to attend at Seraphine's 
in the evening, she received me without 
the smallest embarrassment, which will 
account to you for my keeping up the 
acquaintance, by going there at long 
intervals ; it is merely an effort of politer 
ness that requires no particuler sacrifice, 
and the Baroness no longer dreams of ma« 
king a convert of me. She is besides 
excessively agreeable, and the society 
I meet in her house is both witty and 
entertaining. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Courageous resolution of Julien. — He 
quarrels with Matilda. Singular ma* 
lady of the Marchioness d^Inglar. 

DiJRAND^s narrative proved to me that 
the Baroness had concealed her age 
from Matilda, and that she must be at 
least thirty-two if not more ; but still, 
added I, she is not the less dangerous, 
for, after all, it must be allowed she is 
exceedingly fascinating. Yes, replied 
my friend, but a sure preservative against^ 
her charms, is furnished by the depravity 
of her. conduct, equally devoid of scruples 
and destitute of remorse. — ^Yes, said I, 
but she is so elegant, looks so tenderly, 
and has such white hands ! — Here Durand 
smiled, observing, I will lay a wager 
Adeline's must be rather red, for this is 
not the first time I have heard you speak 
of Seraphine's — Hear me, Julien, conti- 
nued he, ifyoudo not take great care. 
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this womaQ will do you very serious 
injury. — I promise you that her interest 

shall never be exerted for me.^ No 

matter, it will be said that you receive 
money from her, and it is highly dis- 
graceful to be the favourite of a kept 
woman, do not therefore repeat your 
visits. — Under what [pretext can 1 break 
off the acquaintance so very abruptly ? 
Nothing is abrupt to such women, except 
in appearance, and contending the point; 
tJiis you will avoid by ceasing to visit her, 
and at theeod of eight or ten days, believe 
i^e, she will think no nftore about you.~- 
And yet, she has often said 1 was a fiery 
Jine lad. — ^That is doubtless rather sedu- 
cing, but I venture to predict that she 
would say the same of every one else; at 
aU events consult your friend' the Count 

dlnglar. Do you think be will advise 

me not to see her again ? — Yes, and 
insist on it also. — —-Then if that be your 
opinion, I will no longer conceal from my 
dear Durand that I heartily detest the 
conduct we have be^n commenting on, 
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and that I could never feel any attachment 
to such a woman. Yet, she is not an 
ordinary courtesan, and it must be a 
curious thing to see how with her educa- 
tion, rank, and talent, she would conduct 
this intrigue. — Restrain your curiosity in 
such matters ; it has ruined more young 
people than even love itself, besides 
you have seen all that is really curiam 
in the character of this woman^ypu have 
had sm ample oppoftunity of observing 
tfairt whicb distinguishes her from others 
of a similar description ; her address, 
manners, and method of doing the honors 
of her house are all familiar to you ; if 
admitted to a more intimate footing,^ 
what could you expect to see but the little 
tricks and artifices of a professed woman 
of gallantry, in this point of view, effron- 
'lery, and vice, render her a match for 
the reo^t^ notorious,— Well, my friend, I 
then said, if you really think I ought to 
give np this connection, 1 promise never 
to \iross her threshold again. — At these 
words, Durand threw himself on my 
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Deck, and embraced me with the most 
inexpressible joy, at the victory he had 
gained ; while, on my part, 1 felt th»t iq 
followingvirtuous counsel) itis impossible 
not to feel a kind of enthusiasitic regard 
for those who give it. From this moment 
my friendship towards him was quite 
as strongi as the one I entertained for 
Eusebius. My whole life has, in foct, 
passed between those two ol>|ects of my 
first affections; with such kind support- 
ers, it is easy to svstain the reverses of 
fortune, and avoid the dangers which 
soarround us in this world. 

In the mean time, Matilda to whom 
I had confided the fa<?t of my first success 
with the Baroness, did not for a moment 
lose sight of her vengeance, or fail to 
press . my declaration of love. , Bjit she 
was confounded when I communicated 
my unalterable resolution not to return 
there any more. In her anger she attri- 
buted my defection to cowardice, and a 
fear of Count Joseph's resentment. No, 
Madam, I coldly replied, and as you 
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well know, I disdained his favour when 
proffered by yourself. But I despise all 
women who are without virtue, and 
never see such, except when it cannot be 
avoided ; I then left her to indulge in all 
the bitterness of rage and disappoints 
ment. 

The Viscount dlnglar was now in 
England, and not expected to return for 
another month, but we were informed by 
Mademoiselle de Versee, that hi/$ mother, 
the Marchioness, complained very much 
of her health ; a circumstance that be- 
came a source of great uneasiness, for 
she had till then encouraged a totally dif- 
ferent pretention deriving considerable 
vanity from the strength of her constitu- 
tion. However, her physicfan who also 
attended on my uncle, made us easy on 
the subject, for having begged to know 
the nature of her illness I received the 
following answer. — She is no more ill 
than you or me. — I understand, said I, 
she labours under an imaginary disease? 
7-By no means. — Then she feigns sick- 
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ness ?-r-No, she is perfectly in earnest. — 
How can that be? — Aye! that is very 
difficult to explain ; and yet this state, 
so common amongst women, is a dange* 
rous epoch in their lives, because physici- 
ans have not as yet properly considered 
it ; and owing to want of knowledge^ 
on the subject, they prescribe very impro- 
per remedies. The Marchioness d'Inglar 
is at that time of life when, without 
having entered into old age, the total 
loss of youth passed in the tumult of 
dissipation, diminished strength, altered 
features and the lassitude arising from 
fashionable amusements, announces to 
persons who possess the best constitutions, 
that the mode of living they have hitherto 
led, is no longer suited to them. In 
general, women do not give up the idea 
of being young until the age of fifty, and 
why? because it is at this period an 
inevitable crisis, a revolution of nature, 
destroys all farther illusion in that res- 
pect. The Marchioness is only forty- 
one ; she calculates on having nearly ten 
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ye^rs more of youthful days, and i will 
not reduce tbAt time a single, day; If I 
reasoned with her on such a weakness, I 
should shock without convincing her.— 
The Marquis wished to give her a few 
faints on this delicate subject ; but. she 
affected n(t>t to understand them, and was 
rather oflfended ; no one dare oppose her, 
yet, she compfoins bitterly of the insen- 
sibility of all those by whom she is sur* 
rounded ; she persecutes me to administer 
medicine, which I have determined not 
to do; she then ' repeats, that we are 
g-oing to let het* die without offordtog 
succour; the end of all which, will 
doubtless be, that ^he will put hers»lf 
into the hands of some quack^ whose 
marvellous elixirs cannot fail' to prepuce 
the Very natural consequence of trans- 
ferring her to the other world ! - 

We represented to the doctor, thHt as 
he would be responsible' for such* an 
event, it was therefore much better to 
indulge her mania, by sati&^fying \t,^ in 
administering i^arm/^^^ dosels and pills 
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ttiade of bread, as the celebrated TtKHi* 
chin had often done to cure the imaginary 
diseases of his patients. The doctor 
answered, that here, the case was very 
different, because the Mafchioness ^ould 
not think herself cured except by r^;ain* 
tog exhausted pow^^ colours irretrie- 
vably .tarnished, or in ceasing to be satia- 
ted with amusements, that her igooraiK:e 
and inveterate habits,. prevented all pos- 
sibility of replacing by usteful occupation^ 
Nothing could be more dei^iuable 
than the above state of mind, particularly 
for a person who, like the Marchioness^, 
was unhappily devoid of mental resources 
and sensibility, the ^nolancholy result 
of a. defective education, and youth ridi- 
culoualy prolonged In the unprofitable 
idleness of vain dissipation; yet, she 
wasifarlW^n feeling the real misery of h« 
«i6)ation. It is tfue she had never been 
bandsome or coquettish, nor did she 
4eplQjre the loss of beauty^ or a crowd of 
adwers.; she could only regret the 
bustle and gaiely of Ji&tes^ and no less 

VOL, I. Ir 
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insipid amuB^oente of the world ; this 
wm$ however, quite enough to pluoge 
her into that profound enmd which often 

leads to consonqrtion ! I had fre- 

quentiy called at her house, sinee the 
absent of Eus^us, without being ever 
abte toseethe Marchioness; but, having 
received a letter fr<»& him in which I 
was charged with the execution of several 
little commission?, when completed, I 
carried the packet containing them to 
lus motjier, for the purpose of being 
fi^rwarded t^t 'London. This led to my 
being admitted into her presence; she 
was laying on a couch, accqmpanied by 
^Mademoiselle de Versec and young Ede-- 
lie, who had been brought home fixim 
the Convent, to be married to Count 
Joseph, in the course of tjijFO months; 
some time had now elapsed since I ha4 
found it impossible tio meet Edelie, 
without considerable emotion. She n^ 
oalled the haf^e^t days of infincy, imd 
resembled her. brother^ ibr whom I im} 
so great ^ regard; sdiealso tinted me 
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with the tender familiarity of innocence; 
hurt above all, she Iras beautiful 1 • . • .The 
Marchioness made Ine dit down close t6 
her couch, and with a look ct great 
languor observed, why, Julieh, it i^ an 
age since we have seen you ; I am sure 
you must find me greatly altered ?-^-Not 
in the least madam; 1 replied. There in 
no use in flattering me on that subject, 
rejoined the Mafchioneito, I had such a 
fine colour before*, that 1 n^v^r thought 
of applying any rouge ; but now, I ant 
ad pale as a spectre ; hay, there is a yellow 
hUfe spread over my <::outtt6nance ; taf 
«yes fe*l heavy; 1 have gi^oWn^hin, aild 
am ita fkct taAMiig away so rapidly, thM 
Jt is^ wonderft^il' others ^niiot see it Bk 
weB as myself. ' There is too dout^, 
gravely bbi^rved MadenioiselfedfeVerte^t, 
but that the Btfardhioness' ill changed ^ 
yet, she has naturally to strong a consti- 
tirttonthat. . /.Yes, my dear, itiierrupted 
the Marchioness', bcMt recollect that my 
disease ii^ an inveterate one ; and you 
sdHit also remember that it is now ihret 
l2 
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years since I observed the first 8yinptoii]& 
—Very true, Madam. — My coDiplaint 
hhs come od slowly and by degrees, as all 
those which arise from debility do ; at 
first, I did not pay much attention to it, 
4>ut its progress became so alarniiug, that 
th^re is no deceiving oneself any longer, 
at these words «he sighed deeply. — 
Edelie who iield one of her hands, kissed 
it, and then said in a most ingenuous 
touQ, do not despair, my dear maran^ 
you fwill soon be well again. The doctor 
bm given me his word that there is not 
the smallest danger in your complaint^ 
and he is extremely clever .-~So he is, 
replied the Marchioness, in aU violent 
maladies, but he has no skill whatever in 
those of a chronic nature, and while he 
maintains that I have no real illness, I 
can easily isee that he tiiinks my disease 
incurable^ ^besideSv be has hinted* that 
I shall never regain my former plump- 
iiass, or complexion ; he has even given 
^e to underhand that this is merely th^ 
jpoippi^Qcement of a species of dec^ia^ 
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which will go on, so that I may expect 
mmethfng still worse; if I ask for a 
remedy, he orders me lime tea, orange- 
flower water, and hip-baths. It is totally^ 
impossible to cure so threatening a disease 
with such nostrums.-— —^Here I inter-' 
rupted the Marchioness, for the purpose 
of inquiring in what her sufferings con-^ 
sisted. I have no ague, said she, and 
cimnot say that 1 suffer at all physically.-*^ 
As yet I have neither lost my rieepor 
appetite ; I do not think there is any part 
m particular afiected, b^ it is the :who^> 
system which decays; you know how 
physical disability ioAuedces the moral 
attt^ibutes. 1 sufifer mest cimelly in tbi* 
respect, for I enjoy nothing ; every eMT" 
tion fi^rtig^es and wearies me. .*••.» • 
What! Madatn, cried I, even to the 
f&tes .^— ^^- Ah ! Julien, thm^ are. no BK>re 
fStes for me; the noise stnpifies me; 
music makes me sad ; I am tired of the 
theatres, and I have no longer str^igth 

enough to keep late hours If you. 

lyere to find out some occupation, IMMvw?. 
l3 
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«*..;. Oh ! that^ all very well for those 
wh^ haipe been, acctnstomed to study : bul 
nadii^ disagrees with my eyes and gives 
me the bead-acbe : as to needle^work^ I 
Bever could bear it^ tapestry and embroi- 
dering are wretched and insifud pas* 
times I'-'^-^^Bot there are so many others^ 
for instance, a taste for botany, and cii!ti-» 
mating flowers. • • • • 'So there are, Julien,^ 
and I was once passionately fond of flow 
ers,' they ased to charm me in gsnrlands 
tad vases; but I canndtbear themnow, 
odottf« o/ every kind mdce me quite 
nervous. 

Ai^<he Mtu'chioness had concluded the 
ifMre sentience, the door opened; aud 
Odtil^t Jo«seph made his appearance. I 
rose for the purpose of retiring, but she 
dtflained me, observing, Edelie's intended 
Mgitt not to make me fly, and that she 
vai^'sttfe he would be very glad to see 
me. f remained, therefore, but with a paU 
pttatfng heart, which increased at every 
rt«p tl^ Coutit made towards Edelie. I 
ti«nM«d for the fate of this innocent vie- 
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ttm about to be immolated at the sbrine 
of vanity : for the Marchiooesa only per- 
severed in giving Her to one of the worst 
characters at court, in order to see her 
occupy the place of lady in waiting, 
which the future mother-in-law prpmised 
to cede when the marriage vioas sotesd* 
nized, and because the Count succeeded 
to a Dukedom. — How truly odious are 
prejudices, which like the above at onue 
offend the heart and reasoning powers! 
> Cou^t Joseph was extremely affible to 
me on this occasion, probably because 
he saw me well received by the Marchio- 
ness ; I had witnessed his comJluci with 
regard to the Baroness, and as only a 
part of his follies were as yet known to 
the d'Inglar family, he naturally wished 
to prevent me from detailing them either 
to Mademoiselle de Versec, or the Vis* 
count, who waiT expected back every di^> 
to attend the wedding. The great, of 
those days, all imagined they could ccm- 
vince and silence the inferior classes of 
society, by a few phrases, which were in 
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thieir estitnation possessed of magical iixt* 
fljuence, and which like so many others of 
a different description, certainly produced 
a wonderful effect on a great majority of 
the vulgar and uneducated. When my 
destiny is fixed, said theCount, addressing 
himself to me, according to my wishes, 
we shall go and pass a month at Velmas, 
(one of his father's country houses,) you 
most come with us, my father and mother 
are aware of our early intimacy, and wiH 
be delighted to see you there. Mademoi- 
selle d'Inglar will do the honours of the 
house with her accustomed grace, and 
s6mewhat less roguishly than at Etioles ; 
ibr I recollect^ while there. Mademoiselle 
de Versec, with all her prudence, had 
trouble enough to keep the peace betweeh 
you. This eulogy on the prudence of 
Mademoiselle de Versec, put her in such 
a jgood humour, that she proceeded to 
relate many of Edelie's youthful frolics; 
when the latter, turning to me, expatiated 
on several of them herself, particularly 
on the scoldings we got for angling in 
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the garden bason, where her QMher 
kept the gold and silver fidi. At Vctoap^: 
said thfi Count, still addressing bis o^^ 
yersatioh to me, you will have an^d 
means of gratifyi ng your taste for fishiiic 
tbere being some admirable streams in 
the neighbourhood. It is a, visry.fin^ 
estate said the Marchioness ; yes,i;9Joiae4 
Count Joseph, in a solemn, tone^^^aw^ 
one which enjoyis more seigneurifil rigl4s 
than any other in France: in, fact^.^xiO*^ 
tinued he, and assuming his former aJriQf 
kindness and gaiety, Mr. Delmour, yoi| 
are condemned to quit the df;ljg|]^^ of 
Parisy for the solitude of Velmas. Oh yeiSt 
indeed ! added Edelie, you must comi^^' 
Mr. Delmpun We shidl often be re- 
niinded of old times. — ^Aye ! said the 
Marcliioness, they were also the gopd 
times ; I was alway^sr^ in such rude healtb^ 
in those days, Julien!— ^~1 might, like 
many others, have been intoxicated by 
all this flattering affability ; but a vag^ue 
and secret sentiment prevented the pos- 
sibility of my yielding to its effects. 
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I eoald net lielp didikiog the Count, 
fyttmramtyf pride, and disBolute man- 
]i€M) Md still less because he was to 
ttorry EdeKe : firmly determined on not 
gbmg to VelmaSy I thanked him in 
terms of greiat respect for his friendly 
itirltatlon, and without entering into far- 
ther explanlitins I, took my leave of the 
party.-^ returned home in a very de- 
jected mood, followed by the image of 
Edetie, which hAd often been present 
to my mind, iHit never until then caused 
iknilar agitation. It was in tain to hope 
ibr consolation at my uncle's, and I dare 
not i[:onfid« such a ridiculoM feeling td 
my friends, not even to Durand. 
* Although I was perfectly acquainted 
witb MMitda'scharacter^in many respect», 
she always excited^ my astonishment ia 
the little details of life* There is a catain 
fineslie in all women of address, which 
m6n never possess, and it iS' justHiat na* 
ture should have accorded this prrrtl^ 
toihe weakest sex, vefaich is necessEH^ily 
in a state of continual dependence. The 
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from purity of heai^) aii4 bcicdi^ nhp 
despises artifice, but when eodowed wi^ 
sense, the latter quality is i«nate, and. |f 
disposed, she can employ it as succeiq- 
fuUy as the most deceilfuh If oa the other 
hand she wishes to make an innocent or 
beneyolent use of th«3 attrilHite, it witf 
soon be proved thai no man however ipr 
genious can equal her in the powerfol 
arts of contrifance andinaiqnation* 

Thus k is tliatia wmnan, onlyi is 
enabled thoroughly to know and describe 
her own sex : yd,, women, mwe susccf^ 
tible than usy are also much more apt t# 
be led away by their infections. ; but whea 
indifferent, they possess the talent for ob- 
serving soci^ in a supreme degree ; in 
that ease nothing which relates to mani- 
ners, cnstoms, and characters, escape 
HtkBta, We only perceife ihe most ghii- 
ring colours in objects, whareas they can 
distinguish^ the shades* 

1 merely kn«w M^alilda's dbaraeteras a 
whole, nor was it possible for iM to cdU 
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I ne?er could divine, except by their 
consequences. After what had happend^ 
I naturally expected she would manifest 
the greatest coldness^ and e?en apparent 
dislike towards me in future ; but I was 
not a little surprized to find her, even 
when we were alone, more friendly and 
animated than ever, without however my 
being able to see through the motive of 
this conduct, I was convinced there must 
be one in existence : and shocked ius I 
felt, at her deception, it was impossible 
sometimes to avoid answering her ill-na^ 
turedly, and occasionally evea in a tone 
of angry impatience ; thi& was precisely 
what she not only^ wished^ but foresaw; 
She told me that it was her intention to 
apply t more closely than ever to cameo 
drawing, which was tantamount to say* 
ing that she wanted me to prepare a 
great many new designs. Hep real plQU 
being to lay in. a good stock for the time 
to. come : she plainly saw that I moM 
OP longer proceed in such a task,^ with 
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Ihe same disiotorefirted zeal that marked 

my former exertions^ and therefoi«e deten- 

mtned to make me a handsome fr&umt 

for each yignette, this wm in laot to 

pay for my trooble. So that I merc^* 

followed up a part of my professioii'm 

executing the order, by preparing abd«t 

twenty designs^ not in my best style, fbr 

they were to pass for MatiMa's dnamings 

but coirectly done, and tolemUy wtN 

coh>ured, this is alt we owe to people 

who are capable of hailing recoorse to 

similar expedients : usurpers ii^tlM way 

never make any real conqoests^ fcr at 

though the inferior a^nt tnay saortfice a 

little time to them, they never succeed m 

putting all hi»4denta into recfnisition.. ' 

In the mean time L soon b^pontd 

perceive how much my popularity and 

infiuence hadi diminished in tb^ house. 

Mademoiselle A^tha, MatildaV wint^ 

Nig maid, and wliose name faas^already 

appearod in this history, became audi 

Jass^attehtii^ ; thechocolate &r n^brieidci- 

iast was served 'Op thtm»er< tfaao^ usual, 
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and of a difilsrent quality, nor was it ever 
ready at the hour I ordered ; the atten- 
dants in the shop no longer obeyed me ^ 
even my uncle got cooler every day, and 
became more severe, and by his con» 
tinual reproaches I at last found out thait 
false reports were incessantly made to 
him on my conduct. This art of poison* 
ing the master's mind, by relating the 
petty disputes tlmt occur in bis family, 
has been carried to the utmost perfection 
amongst tradesmen, and indeed through- 
out all the middling class of society ; any 
wife who is seconded tn such a project 
by hear servants, and who happens te be 
h>ved by the husband^ is always sure to 
succeed in making him imbibe her own 
prejudices or hatred towards the ofa^^cts 
of h«r vesentment.-^People in the great 
world have no idea of the |>ower exer* 
ciaed in a lawer sphere by thegosttpp^ng 
nx^ tale^bearing of servants. Or of the 
art with whicha cunning wife makes wfB 
<^ itv'tbivughappdaring all the time to 
preserve an air of siiceetness and good 
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natitre. The hud[>aiicl, weary of business, 
and deprived of these inexhaustible topics 
furnished by the dissipation and frivolity 
of fashionable life, cheerfully adopts tbii^ 
sort of conversation. It becomes a habit, 
the evenings are passed by it ; he listens, 
believes in all, without inquiring into 
any thing. Malevolence and hatred are 
mistaken for the eflect of friendly con- 
fidence, and the grossest calumnies are 
considered as authenticated iact-~Itwas 
in the above manner, without open quar- 
rels, or explanations, that Matilda suc^ 
ceeded in destroying me in the eyes of 
my uncle ; when, therefore, I bad a>m^ 
pleted the stipulated number of drawings, 
dhe made my unele send for me one 
morning, and on obeying the sammons^ 
I found het in tfie room ivilb him. Hai^ 
ing in a tone of great coMness told me 
to sit down, and remaiod silent foi» a few 
moments, — with a look foil of anger, he 
observed, Jufien, it is high time that 
this should have an end.*-^Whatr 1 ^ 
muided with ast6n^hmeiU. Juiien^ «dded 
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Matilda, in a most sentimental tone,^ h 
have told him the whole. •• »This ex* 
pression quite took me by surprize, and< 
without taking time to reflect, it im* 
mediately occurred to me that she had. 
confessed her intrigue with Count Joseph, 
so that; I could not conceive, why my un? 
ele's anger should fall on me. You are. 
no doubt astonished ejaough, said he,, 
and can, I dare say, scarcely believe 
in such an act of candour. — I am certain-^ 
ly very much surprized. — I believe it, and. 
I am not the less so at your conduct. — • 
At what conduct, uncle ? Your intrigue 
with; Mademoiselle Adeline; my wife 
was generous enough to conceal iU . . ^ . . 
Julien^. interrupted Matilda, I hope you 
do not mean to deny^ it.— No, Madam, 
replied Ij but why did you- defer a 
disclosure until it no longer exists ?• • • . 
Silence, cried my uncle; it is carrying 
your impertinence too far, to reproach 
her whose feel you ought to kiss on th^ 
occasion.^ .Do not make yourself angry ^ 
my dcar^ I beg of you; let me speak t% 
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irim. Julien, continued she, your excel- 
lent uncle has been very much irritated 
by your general conduct and rudenesi 
towards me lately ; he attributes them to 
the worst motives, those of self-interest, 
which has induced you to take a dislike 
to^ the wife who forms his happiness. I 
wished to remove this idea,, and told him 
what r thought, that your aversion arose 
from my being acquainted with this in^ 
trigue, that I gave you some advice, and 
from that moment have only appeared in 
the light of a mentor who was in your 
w^y. . ...Yes, added my uncle, it is very . 
true my dear Matilda, notwithstanding 
your angelic sweetness, 1 have not the 
least doubt that your virtue and penetra* 
tion have become odious to him, he has' 
his own reasons for fearing them. Be 
assured also that he detests you, because 
you are my wife ; as all the unworthy 
remains l^e has made sufficiently, proves 
.'. . .Me ! make remarks ! rejoined I.r~ 
You, did not say that cvfery thing: went 
0a better in: the house before my. maiv 



rii^e? that I was an ignoramus, and 
that I should be completely at a loss 
when you left me ? that I drew ornamentB 
in a gothic taste ? that there was nc^ing 
saleable in the shop, but what I»d been 
made by yourself? or that you ordered ? 
that the trade of a jewdler was beneaith 
you ? that the Inglar's only patronized 
me on your account ? that I had promised 
you all my fortune ? that nothing could 
be more ridiculous ttein my marrying a 
Jfonng wife? that she might do as she 
pleased, but you could never like her ? 
that all the worid laughs at me^ and tliat 
if you thought proper, it depended on 
you to cut oiF all my connections: without 
mentioning the mean impertinences yon 
made use of to the customers, relative to 
my style of living, and about our visitors : 
am I well informed or am 1 not f 

I listened patiently to the above, with- 
out attempting to interrupt him, merely 
wishing to see how far this tissue of ab- 
surdities would be carried. It was cer- 
tainly true that I had heard the railleriei^ 
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of Matilda, concern ing our acquaintaoees^ 
laughed at them, ai|d eveo added a few of 
my own to please her ; but thi» was always 
when we were alone, all the rest was per- 
fectly hdse. 1 asked my uncle who had 
madethosecalamiiiDusreports. Stop, said 
he, the wcH*d cabtmny in this case, wakd 
made use of by you, is one in itself j don't 
go quite so far, you caamot deny positive 
fticts, such i» your irregular manners; the 
unbomided indulgeni^of my wife, ter 
goodness and generosily, towardd you ; 
her patience in supportipg your various 
rebu£fe aod insults. It is useleem to desy 
i^emarksand conversations that are perfect^ 
ly in uni^ion with your gena?al conduct 
ever since my marriage. Let this teadi 
you that when ineHned to observe what is 
going on, I am not to be deceived. 
I have a little too much experience to let 
myself be imposed on ; I nevCT judge 
without reflecting, and from what I 
have seen,. .Yes, said Matilda, he has a 
quick eye; I do not think there is a 
ttore peoetratiug one in Park. Thjft. 
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complimentcharmedtbeold man. Frooi^ 
your being so young, mydarlingrejoined, 
he, you wHl soon find that your candour 
and excessive goodness is often apt to 1^^ 
blinded ; finally, he continued, 1 repeat'lo 
you, Julien, that all this must be put an 
end to. I should have broke outiongsince, 
if my wife had not prevented me. Yeu* 
like other people's bread betterthanmine : 
and as you told me that the Viscount 
d'lnglar, your powerful protector, would 
at his marris^e, take you in the quality 
of secretary ; Biit all the marriages of thi» 
family are so put off from day to day^ 
that heaven only knows when they are 
likely to take place, my proposition is, that 
you'proceed to London, in search of the 
Vincounl, if he sho uld happai to carie no* 
Idbing about your fate, you may find wtfrk 
lo tbeshop of a>y oorrespondeBttfaere Ml". 
Seamer for whom I'll give you ^ 'fetter o£ 
^commendation whieh will ensure a gdod 
reeeption. As to the pension of a thousa^ 
francsa year that I have settled on youvifc 
shall continue to he regularly paid, Sa 
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that what with ^tbis and your earnings 
you'll be able to do very well. But do 
not any longer deceive yourself with the 
idea which your pride has given you of 
your own talents. You have a tolerable 
notion of ornamental drawing, when 
you do not fall into the fantastic and ridi- 
culous, by the way of finding out some** 
thing new; but you are by no means 
my l)est scholar in this way either. As 
to your cameos they are neat and pretty ; 
yet, without prejudice, those of Matilda 
though less highly finished, produce 
muqh greater effect, and her figures have 
more expressdon. 1 was ten years teach- 
ing you, whereas she has only required 
six months of your instruction, which 
iias been amply paid for, by the nume- 
rous present3 you have received- Let 
meadviseyou to be, if possible, more pru- 
dent, wise, and grateful for the futile, 
Uncle, I ^t length replied, I do not by 
l^ny means thwik. myself posseaedjof supe* 
l*ior talents, but lam yaung enoi^b to 
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acquire them, and I have a sufficient 
8hare,thankstoyour kindness, henceforth; 
to gain an honest livelihood by my in« 
dustry, so that I do not stand in the 
least need of the pension you offer. I 
should have accepted it most joyfully, 
had I continued to enjoy your friendship, 
but cannot think of receiving any pecu- 
niary allowance while in disgrace. . . .1 
can only consider this refusal, interrupted 
my uncle, as an additional insult. Far 
from it, Sir ! It is the result of that edu- 
cation for which I am indebted to your- 
self. When do you wish me to depart ? 
To-morrow ! At this reply my heart failed 
me, and making a low bow I retired;. 
When half through the anti-chamber, 
I heard foot steps coming after me, they 
were those of my uncle, who on my . 
stoppkig, said, although I told you 
thtttyou might go to-morroif^, i( is not 
tO' be considered as an order. But 
merely^ signiftes that from this moment, I 
hav^ ao longer an/M^ploymebt for yeo t 
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let it, however, beclearly understood, that 
yen are at liberty to remsUn some days; 
ft will be time enough to gd in eight. « 

ten. . • * fifteen or more if you like 

after having pronounced these words, in 
a tone that softened the more he 
looked at me, for 1 could not help 
shedding tears, he hurried out of the 
room, doubtless to conceal his owd 
emotion. 

On returning to my chamber, I 
gave full vent to my tears; 1 loved 
my uncle who had many excellent 
qualities, and who was also my benie*» 
factor* I could not bear th^ idea oi 
seperating from him on bad terms, even 
by my own wish, and with bis ton« 
sent. But to be <lriven out of his 

house ! Alas ! I cried, during .my 

infimc^, I was banished from the paier^ 
nal roof) and the same ibiog occum 
in tty eighteenth year, from that of an 
un«^le and benefaetoT) without having in 
^i4lier case 'merited sucb treatment! who 
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can say that I shill be more fortanate 

amongst strangers These sorrow-. 

ful reflexions were followed by a torrent 
of tears, nor could I help feeling truly 
indignant at the audaciousand profoundly 
deceitful woman who had thus blackened 
me in the eyes of my uncle. . . .As may 
be easily conceived, I was both shocked 
and irritated by such unheard of malice 
^nd eflfrontery. 

Without possessing equal address and 
talent to the Baroness de Blimont, there 
was not quite so much meanness in Ma- 
tilda's character ; but she infinitely surpas- 
sed the former in boldness, cunning, and 
hypocricy. Both entertained the same 
ideas and sentiments, in reality ; the one 
more proud and ambitious, did not show 
these attributes except with caution and 
foresight-, the other having from cer- 
tain axioms, established -by her reading, 
drawn inferences which went to concert 
every vice into virtue, justified herself 
on philosophical |>n»c(p^ which ahc 
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thought sublime, proudly manifested a 
degree of boldness, the ndost impudent ; 
I was the more afflicted, on this occasion, 
from having neither the hope or desire of 
justifying myself, to my uncle, since I 
could not succeed in doing so, even on 
the supposition of his believing my asser- 
tions, except by exposing Matilda ; that 
IS to say, making him the unhappiest of 
men and in playing the vilest of all parts, 
that oif an informer. I therefore made 
up my mind to say nothing, but suffer in 
silence, and only direct my attention 
to the speediest means of quitting an asy- 
lum hitherto so dear to me, and in which 
the last years of inifancy and first of my 
youth had been so happily passed. 
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CHAP. XI. 

Separation ofJulien and his Uncle. — He 
is presented to some new personages. — 
Departs for Switzerland. 

The first person to whom I cottifiiufii- 
catedthe result of the foregoing inter- 
view was my friend Durand, td whom I 
gave a minute account of all that had 
happened. After having listened atten- 
tively to the whole ; my friend, isaid he, 
I have just hit upon what will suit you. 
I need not tell you my father-in-law 
has retired froni bi^iness, orthat he is 
now reposing under his laurels, that is to 
say, his strong box and sixty thousand 
livres a year. I have been substituted 
by him in a number of concerns, and as 
I am going through a course of legal 
study, which to say the truth, in many 
cases only serves to enable the individual 
to boast of that honour, (a very useful 
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thing in an age of quackery,) he has ad* 
Tiged me to oocapy myself with the care 
of re-ertablishing the affairs of great men, 
who hare ruined themselves, a profes- 
sion now very common, and in which 
business is never wanting* Formerly 
they used to keep agents but now nearly 
the whole have managers, and retain a 
professional many not because the gentie- 
man is acquainted with the laws, bqt be- 
cause h,e lends them money so long as 
the ertates are sufficient to pay the prin- 
cipal and interest of the loans thus made^ 
and whith interest is in proportion to the 
great man's wants on the one side, and 
the professional marCs rapacity on the 
other. This mode of arrangement is 
extremely convenient for the indolent 
who, anxious to give up all their 
time to pleasure, wish to be entirely 
relieved from the 6or^ of receiving, 
paying, regulating their accounts, or 
superintending their expenditure. If 
a young man of rank and property, 
confides in a rogue, he is sure to gain 
ai 2 
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time by it, as all his troubles and an-t 
noyances will then be terminated in the 
course of three or fouryears, for complete > 
ruin is generally elBfected in that period. ^ 
Should he by any chance find out an. 
honest man,, to transact his business, and 
closely adheres to the advice given him 
by the latter, his creditors vyill be paid 
from just and necessary reductions, an 
advantage that he will be obliged to pay 
with a heavy interest, accumulated by 
sums previously advanced. Thus, in five 
or six years he will beset fi'ee, though with » 
a considerable diminution of fortune,- 
but if experience has not improved him, 
and he doeS: not determine to place 
an exact equilibrium between his re- ^ 
ceipt and expense; and to perform 
those duties himself, by devoting an hour 
each day to them, of that valuable 
time which he never employed in any 
thing but useless visits of ceremony, 
at . theatres and gambling houses, his 
ruin, though retarded will be inevitable. 
Bqt why, I asked niy friend, do you say 
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that an honest man would require five or 
six years to arrange the affairs which 
are entrusted to him ? To me, it appears 
they might be settled much sooner.-^ 
No doubt they would, if he had but one 
customer J but when it is necessary to 
act for several at the same time, delays 
naturally arise. — ^And, during all this 
time, replied I laughing, the amount of 
c6mpound interest goes on increasing ; 
yes, answered Durand, in a similar tone, 
and I assure you that in businesis, this 
idea, while the money is certain, has in 
many instances, relaxed the activity of 
very unexceptionable characters. On 
the other hand, continued he, people are 
often very unjust towards persons of 
this description, by attributing sudden 
r&in and large losses to them, in which 
they have had no part. What is the use 
of sending for an able physician, without 
following his directions, and even when 
affairs are put into the hands of the most 
equitable and clear-headed man of busi- 
ness, what profit can be derived from it, 
M 3 
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if the party has not attended to a single 
word of his advice. — I see, however, 
said I, that the situation of legal agent is 
always very lucrative. — My friend, replied 
Durand, we begin to attach so much im- 
portance to money, that if the system con- 
tinues, people will soon think very lightly 
of things which shock them in the pre* 
sent day; for example, usury, now re- 
puted dishonorable, will cease to be so in * 
a few years — and all that enables k mao 
to make money, without having recourse 
to positive robbery, will be permitted 
as perfectly just and proper. But let 
us return from this digression to what 
regards yourself. 

I am now arranging the affairs of the 
Marquis dePalmis; he is about to go 
into Switzerland with his Nephew, and 
has commissioned me to procure a young 
literary character, or at least some one 
who was rather clever and knew some- 
thing of design, to accompany him on 
his journey, which will last three months. 
I shall propose you, by which yoii will 
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• 

see. a singularly curious country, and on 
your return to Paris, there is no doubt 
of the Count d'Inglar's being here. — This 
is all very well, but what do I know 
about literature ? — ^That's no matter, you 
possess wherewithal to acquire it ; there 
are so many, besides, who pretend to be 
literary men, without hairing the smallest 
right to do so ! . .You write well, possess 
natural talents and they have been cuU 
tivated ; what more is necessary ? — ^But 
how can I be useful to them ? — Why ia 
making sketches, writing notes, and in 
editing, that is, to keep a journal for the 
Marquis, which he will, on his return, 
gire out as beingallhisown,andmostpro- 
bably publish, with his name in the title 
page, particularly if the furor, of being 
thought agreat writer, which he once had, 
returns, — And- pray, what character has 
this nobleman ? — None: he always adopts 
the sentiments, opinions, and taste of 
those with whom he is in thehabiiof 
living. He has been alternately known as a 
prodigal, miser, debauchee,- an extremely 
M 4 
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temperate man, and a libertine. The fact 
is, his natural indolence, lightness and fri* 
Yolity, are so much in extremes, that he 
never can follow up any thing, and for 
want of proper reflection, he yields to every 
impulse, is carried away by the example 
of others, and has neither a fixed prin- 
ciple in his head, or a constant aflection 
in his heart, yet, he is neither wicked 
or corrupt. His errors are never without 
some excuse, because they are not 
premeditated or methodical ; nor are they 
ever long continued ; but, on the other 
hand, neither his sentiments or good 
actions are guaranteed in the future. The 
- solid base is wanting ; so that a deplorable 
existence, which piresents nothing certain 
but invincible weakness, and perpetual 
inconstancy is the result.—^How old is he ? 
— ^Thirty-five, and he has been married 
these two years to one of the most beau- 
tiful women in Paris. He has already been 
guilty of three or four acts of infidelity, but 
just at this moment vou will find him in 



a good vein, an alarming chabge in bis 
health, added to the total derangement 
of his affairs, having worked a sudden and 
complete reform in him. In hia present 
mood, there is no doubt of his having 
much more inclination for the Monastry 
Qf La Trappe than a place at Court. The 
liculty have advised him to travel for 
some months, and he has preferred Swit- 
zerland, as being the most wild and in* 
teresting country of Europe, and the 
simplicity of manners amongst the people 
is equally attractive. Hi swife wished to 
accompany him, but motives of economy 
induce him to leave her with his mother* 
in-law. He only takes his Nephew, a liad 
of sixteen, and preceptor with him.*-*- 
This is the son of his brother tben.^ — 
Yes, of the Duke de Palm is, a brother 
by the father's side ; but the Duke is 
twenty yeai-s older than the Marquis. 
After having remained a widower some 
time, he was married about a year 
ago, to a young girl of seventeen. 
M 5 
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They are both fiortunstte in wires, for the 
Duchess is also an angel in appearance 
and Qharacter. Her husband is, on the 
contrary crabbed, jealous, and morose, but 
she never complains, appears happy, and 
only opposes sweetness of temper and 
patience, to his violence. A month 
after his marriage, the Duke took her 
to the waters of Plombi^res, which he 
had been ordered to drink. T was 
there at the time with my wife, to 
whom the Duchess took ^ great liking*, 
and notwithstanding the distance which 
birth and rank places between them, 
this intimacy not only subsists, but will, I 
am sure, continue, for it is founded on 
perfect sympathy ; my Sophie is not so 
young as the Duchess, but she tells me that 
the latter possesses a highly cultivated 
mind, and a degree of shrewdness al- 
together ab6ve her age. Very well said 
I, arrange this affair in the best way you 
cap. I shall be delighted to undertake 
the journey, alid if productive of noothier 
benefit it will probably m^e me forget 
my troubles for a little time. 
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Jdurand assured me that he was certain 
of success in his application 4 upon wliich 
I became somewhat less uneasy^ and 
immediately returned home ; on Arriving 
at my uncle's, he was just going to 
dinner, I took my usual place, In silence ; 
he seemed low spirited, and embarrassed 
but was very mild to me; whereas I 
observed a degree of coldness on his part 
with Matilda, which he had never shown 
before. It occurred to me that he might 
have betrayed some suspicions a» tp the 
probable exaggerations of her reports, 
with regard to my conduct, and that 
they had a dispute mixed up with some 
reproaches, if not adownright^usmrel on 
my account; as to Matilda, she could not 
hide a degree of ill humour which ap« 
peared in spite of all her efforts to conceal 
it. After dinner, I retired to my rootn, fot 
the purpose of remaining there to finish 
something [for the shop, in which I sue* 
ceeded before going to bed, though it did 
not prevent me from getting up sa usual at 
seven. — I afterwards sentihe article to my 
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uncle, to show him that I had sat up to 
fiuish it. At eight, Duraud came in to 
say he had settled every thing, and that 
he would return about twelve to conduct 
me to the Marquis, with whom, I was 
to depart in three days for Switzerland, 
Having communicated the above, my 
friend went away again directly ; when 
alone, I sat down and wrote to my uncle, 
in terms of great respect, simply inforni- 
ing him of the arrangement just made, 
what my project was, and asking whether 
he approved of it, the orders he had 
to give me, &c. As he had not gone 
out, the letter was immediately handed 
to him, and in about half an hour after . 
he sent for me. I found him alone in 
his closet, he was disturbed and sorrow- 
fjuh • • -Having told me to be seated, he 
said that he approved of my intended 
journey, and as he had already told me, 
of my plan with regard to joining the 
Viscount d'Inglar on my return, obser- 
ving that this young nobleman was ao 
less praise-worthy for his mental acquire- 
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metits ihan his prudent conduct. Biit 
JuUen, continued he, if I have any autho- 
rity over you, and you have any gratitude 
for all that I have done, I am sure you 
will not quit me without proving it.— * 
Speak said I, uncle, you have only to com- 
mand me, and if in my power 1 will obey. 

It is fully so. — You must, in the first 

place, accept the pension, as a proof of 
my paternal affection towards you; twenty 
thousand francs have been placed in the 
hands of M. Rouan,the Notary, and the 
interest of it is yours.?— — When you 
design to address me with so much good^ 
ness; said I, you may be certain that I 
shall receive your proffered generous 
allowance with the most lively gratitude. 
Y ou must also leave this house with- 
out entertaining feelings of rancor towards 
any one. He now pronounced a long 
eulogium on his wifb, protested that she 
was very fond of me, and that it was 
Mademoiselle de Versec, and the servants, 
who had spread the reports and poisoned 
his mind against me ; that, generally, his 
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wife used to defend me ; he added, that 
be was convinced there must have been 
a great deal of misunderstanding on both 
sides throughout ; that he had no doubt 
ef my attachment ; that he knew I possess- 
ed excellent qualities, and that notwith-^ 
standing the severity, he had shown me^ 
the day before, and which perhaps at 
the first moment of passion, was carried 
too far, he loved me as his own son. At 
these words, I burst into tears ; when he 
embraced me with great emotion, and 
I was not the less aflected ; you will 
always be my favorite, said he, but ac^ 
knowledge that you are in fault with 
Matilda, and that you have not been so 
civil as you ought of late ; nor have yon 
justified the friendship she entertains 
for you, the proofs of which I have so 
often seen with my own eyes. — My dear 
Uncle, said I, now that you do justice to 
my sentiments towards yourself, I am 
rtady to do whatever you desire. " 
Come then and make it up with my 
wife. iOn saying this he took my 



hand and led me out- of the room. To 
reach that of Matilda, it was necessary to 
traverse a long corridor that was ex<- 
tremely dark ; having got within a few 
paces of the door, my uncle stop]ied and 
said, in a low whisper, — you must begin 
bjf making a little excuse ; she is a woman 
and my wife^ so that this sacnfice ought 
not to cost you muth uneasiness ; do it 
therefore^ Julien^for my sake. How in^ 
finitely more persuasive kindness and 
goodnature is, to a feeling heart, than 
the greatest eloquence and most seductive 

artifices ! 1 proniised to do every 

thing he required. We found MatiliJbt 
alone, I advanced towards her, with real 
feelings of sincerity, for 4 only thought of 
my uncle, and said, my dear aunt pray 
foi^t all my faults, and let me be 
restored* to your friendship. My dear 
Julien, she very mildly replied, I never 
ceased to like you, and if I have done 
any thing to displease you, be assured 
that my heart had no share in it ; on pro- 
nouncing these words she held her hand 
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out and I pressed it to my lips ; my ^^ood 
uncle, shedding tears, cried Matilda em« 
brace him.. • .which she did with the 
utmost apparent sensibility. He then 
pressed us both to his bc^om, when alt 
three were in tears, and for once, 1 really 
believed those of his wife and her emotion 
were sincere* There was no farther 
explanations made on either ^ide. Ma- 
tilda, to whom my letter had been already 
shown, knowing that she would get rid 
of a troublesome witness, and that I was 
to depart in two or three days, no longer 
entertained the least animosity against 
me; besides, she could not help giving 
me the Credit of not attempting even indi- 
rectly to defend myself by becoming her 
accuser. Thus then a perfect good un- * 
derstanding was re-established between 
all the parties. 

Durand returned at noon with a hack- 
ney coach, in which we proceeded to the 
Marquis de Palmis ; he received us in 
his bed room, and was attended by his 
physician (who came to take leave 
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of him) the Marchioness aod Duchess 
of Pal mis his sister-in-law. I was 
quite dazzled by the beauty and- ad- 
dress: of these two ladies; the features 
of the Marchioness were striking and 
graceful : those of the Duchess possess- 
ed a sweetness of expression, and inge* 
nuity that reminded me of Edelie's 
charming physiognomy ; and on this ac^ 
count she pleased me the most. The 
Marquis, who was in his dressing gown, 
received me with great civility. I amr 
only afraid of one thing, said he, that 
of my wearing you out ; for my x bad 
health makes me extremely dull and 
serious, and then I am so old 1. .As you 
were so young and gay, only eight months 
ago, interrupted the Marchioness, I trust 
that after a month's travelling, M. Del- 
miour will see you in your natural state i 
the pure air of the mountains is sure 
to restore you. The only answer made 
to this, by the Marquis, was a deep sigh ; 
when the Marchioness turning to the 
Duchess ; Octavia, said she, how happy 
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Tiburtitts will be to have such a young 
travelling companion ! The Doohess, 
lodcin^ at me, smiled with a degree of 
complacency expressive of all that was 
amiable: she earnestly recommended 
Tiburtius to my care, as her step-son, 
and spoke in a strain of the warmest 
affection for him. Make yotirself par* 
fectly easy, sister, replied the Marquis, 
I am sure they will agree extremely well 
togethtf : whilst occupied in climbing: 
precipices, and wandering over the 
mountains, 1 shall rest at a neighbouring 
cottege ; they can always find amuse* 
ment, while I study the manners, of the 
good Swiss, and moralize with the 

Abb^ . I listened very attentively 

to the doleful reflections of the Marquis, 
which appeared very singular and mis-^ 
placed, in the mouth of one who had 
scarcely attained his thirty-fifth year ; 
lor I did not as yet know that a reformed 
rake and dis^pointed man, frequently 
resemble a sage, in their conversation 
at least. The Marchioness now ques* 
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tioned me .about my cameo drawings. 
Burand, who brought the profile of So* 
pfaie, which 1 had just completed for 
himj hastened to produce it ; she praised 
it excessively, and with that animation^ , 
so peculiar to her, whenever any object 
really met her approbation ; while the 
Duchess assured us that nothing could 
be more perfect than the likeness. She 
added a number of vicry flattering expres* 
sions^ on the mind, and amiable qualitiies 
of the original ; every word she uttered 
seemed to come from the heart, and was,, 
besides, without the least air of exag*^ 
geration ; preserving calmness and de? 
ference in all things, it was even easy to 
perceive a degree of reserve in her most 
indiflj^rent words and actions, which, 
though they did not exclude the keen-r 
est sensibility, never allowed her to 
fall into enthusiasm. There was mo«^ 
desty, even in her friendship, and this 
extended to her most virtuous admira« 
tion. The Marchioness possessed a heart 
equally tender,buther manners wereniuch 
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more animated, while she had less steadi- 
ness of character ; sure of only liking 
what was estimable, she gave herself 
entirely up to her affections, without 
imagining it was possible to be deceived, 
or forseeing the danger of all passionate 
sentiment ! — With her youth, beauty, 
incontestible superiority of talent, and a 
husband by no means worthy of her, she 
bad passed two years in the midst of fa- 
shionable life, without her reputation 
having suffered the siballest blemish: 
9be was affectionately attached to her 
mother and sister-in*law, relying with all 
the security of inexperience, and a greirt 
elevation of character, on the purity of 
her -principles, and not supposing that 
there were any shoals to avoid in life, 
or dangers to fcfar, she entered freely 
and without precaution into its perilous 
career. 

After having exhausted all that was 
complimentary, and obliging, on the me- 
rits of my little drawing, she conduc- 
ted Durand and myself into an ad- 
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joining cabinet, to show us some minia- 
tures of her own execution : they were 
so extremely Jbeautiful, that lat first very 
unjustly suspected them to have been 
done by another hand ; the tricks resor- 
ted to by Matilda, having made me very 
incredulous as to female talent of this 
discription. 

The Marchiopess spoke to us of her 
sister-in-l^w, in terms of the highest pa- 
negyric ; she drew a portrait of her, that 
represented the most perfect of created, 
beings, and I have sjnce found it was 
by no me^ns exaggerated. She also 
described the character, mind, and qua- 
lities, of young Tiburtius in very lively 
terufij^ of applause ; returning to the Mar- 
quis, I was asked some questions by the 
Duchess relative to £delie, with whom 
she had been at ithe Convedt, where they 
were 'very intimate. It will be readily 
insagined, that all she said on this subject 
only served to rendpr her still more in- 
teresting in my estimation. 

I left the house enchanted with' 
these two personages, but at the same 
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time, suspended my judgment on their 
virtue and sincerity, for the Baroness de 
Blimont and Matilda had given me but 
a very indifferent opinion of the sex in 
general. ^ 

I now wrote to the Viscount d'Inglar, 
giving him a minute account of my situa- 
tion and of the journey I was about to 
undertake. I gave some handsome 
presents to little Casilda,and also went to 
take leave of my mother, \i^hom I found 
alone, she spoke in the most bitter and 
despairing terms of her husband's conduct, 
and JTor the first time, informed me, that 
he got possession of s^ll the money re- 
ceived in the shop, leaving her in want 
of every thing : having saved nearly 
eight hundred irancs from* my own 
earnings, 1 sent her six hundred of them, 
an act of duty which seemed to afford 
her great pleasure. 

On the evening before my departure, 
I received the benediction of my uncle, 
with no less gratitude'than respect, and 
left the house next morning at six 
o'clock, before he had arisen. 
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CHAP, XII. 

Portrait of Tiburtius. — Journey into 
Switzerland. — News which Julien re- 
eeives from Paris. — His return to 
France. 

I DID not, however, leave my uncle's 
h<Hise without feelings of extreme an- 
guish ; for, notwithstanding the tencter- 
ness he manifested at our. parting, I could 
Qot help considering myself as banished 
from under his roof. Reaching the Mar- 
quis de Palmis' a little after six, I found 
the post-horses all ready harnessed in the 
court*yard ; but as he was not yet dressed, 
I went into the drawing-room, where 
Durand had been for some time, con- 
versing with the Abbe Aillet and his 
pupil, young Tiburtius ; who was gene- 
rally styled the Baron de Palmis. The 
latter immediately came up and paid me 
a number of flattering compliments, with 
inexpressible grace and delicacy, while 
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the AbW looked very hard towards the 
spot I was seated in, without speaking a 
single word. The appearance of Ti bur- 
tins was truly prepossessing, and his man- 
ners full of affability, nor have I ever 
met any one who so happily combined 
frankness with gaiety ; he was naturallj 
endowed with what they used then to 
call the happy knacky and, in after years, 
the witticisms and lively sallies of no one 
vwre more generally cited than those of 
Tiburtius. This sort of talent does not, 
as many people think, exclude solidity,' 
though perhaps injurious to it, by pro- 
ducing the most agreeable successes in 
society, those of the present moment, 
and in persuading us that reflection is 
superfluous, it accustoms one never to 
make use of this faculty. Tiburtius had 
also been brought up with great care, 
and had an excellent heart; yet you 
could already perceive that the impetuo- 
sity so peculiar to youth, added to a little 
natural violence of character, would have 
much greater influence over his future 
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actions than either fai8 principles or 
reason,. 

In about three quarters of an hour the 
Marquis sent for Dqrand to confer with 
him on business; and they remained 
closeted together for some time ; during 
which I frequently took out my watch, 
and looked at it with considerable impa- 
tience, on recollecting that the Marquis 
had particularly recommended me to be 
there precuely at six. I had not been as 
yet accustomed to the system of some 
great men, who fancy themselves minis- 
ters of state when they keep their infe- 
riors waiting for several hours together, 
and often (as I have since seen) while 
they walked about their studies without 
thought or occupation. Tiburtius was 
charmed at this delay, because he hoped 
the Marchioness might awake in the in- 
terval, and that he would thereby have 
an opportunity of seeing his aiint agaiu, 
for a few moments, before our final de- 
parture ; but the Marquis joined us by 
£ight o'clock, when going into the court, 

VOL. I. N 



ire altered the travelling carriage, in 
which the Marquis and Abb^ took the 
hick seat, while Tiburtius and mygelf 
i^qcupied the box. Thus arranged, the 
irehicle drore off; 

The Abb^ AiUet, then about forty years 
of age, was by no means so able a tutor 
as M. Desforges ; but he was neither 
destitute of abilities or merit. He was 
naturally of a saturnine dipositioo, which 
he contrived to pass for deep thinking ; 
morose and cynical, the Abb^ never ap- 
peared gay or smiling, except when cen- 
suring manners, laws, and governments, 
for he would upon no account abuse or 
criticise individuals. He never praised 
except with an air of extreme coldness, 
bordering on that sort of fear we betray, 
Irom an idea of being about to commit a 
crime. He was neither loved or feared 
by his ^upil; who, from never obtaining 
his ap[H^ation, became alike indifferent 
to his praise and dissatisfaction. The 
journey amused me exceedingly; whe- 
ther in the oirriage or on the lake, the 



Abb^ descanted in fai6 usual strain, ion 
the manners and customs of the Swiss : 
he found fault with^ the finest situations, 
and complained «like of heat and eold* 
The Marquis studying the manners jaf the 
good Helvetians, and in sleeping in the 
boats or at iniis,.seemed equally satisfied. 
Tiburtius said and did a thousand laugh* 
able things: we diipbed trees and as- 
^nded mountains together. I sketcjied 
and kept notes of all that occurred, by 
which the time passed with great rapi* 
dity, 

Tiburtius soon conceived the warmest 
friendship for me, and I had the good 
fortune not to displease the Abb^, whom 
I sometimes questioaed relative to the 
Marchioness de Palmis ; when the only 
answer I could extract, was that of her 
being a personage of whom it was aW 
possible to say any harm. This was his 
greatest eulogy when speakingof afemale. 
But Tiburtius never mentioned his mo- 
ther-in-law without enthusiasm ; he shew- 
ed us the letters he receivedfrom her, nor 
N 2 
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could I sufficiently admire the good sense 
and feeling which marked every line of 
them. After being married fifteen months 
the Duchess presented her husband with 
a son. She not only nursed the child 
herself, but made him the constant theme 
in her letters to Tiburtius; frequently 
expressing a hope that the latter would 
be a guide and mentor to her boy, when 
he grew up and entered the world. She 
dwelt at great length on this topic ; nor 
was it less agreeable to her step-son, 
upon whose mind it made a very lively 
impression. Yes, he would say, I am 
fifteen years older than my half-brother, 
I shall therefore be quite a man by the 
time he reaches my age ; and can then 
be much more useful to him than am 
Abb^. It is then, too, that I shall have 
an opportunity of proving how grateful 
I feel to my affectionate mother-in-law, 
for all her kindness. As he promised, 
so did Tiburtius act, in the end ; for he 
became one of the most useful and amia- 
ble mentors his young brother could have 
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liad^ The Duchess found in this and 
many other instances, a just recompence 
foV her good sense and angelic virtues : 
it is certain, on the other hand, that if 
she had been a bad step-mother, her owq 
son would have been a source (^ infinite 
vrretchedness to his parents; but the care 
and vigilance of Tiburtius snatched him 
from many dangers, that a woman could 
neither foresee or be acquainted with. 

In the meantime, and towards the mid- 
dle of our journey, the Marquis suddenly 
began to emerge from bis apathy; and 
it was evident that his health- returned 
4aily. We remained some time at Ge- 
neva, where he was greatly amused, fell 
in love, and immediately assumed the 
manners and conduct of a young rake. I 
was shocked to see the husband of one of 
the most beautiful women in Paris^ forget 
himself for a coquette, without either 
charms of mind or person ; but the con- 
quest of a fair Helvetian appeared to be 
the most flattering triumph he could 
achieve. While he was giving himself 
N 3 
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entirely up to this lady, I received a letter 
from Darand, infonning me that Euse- 
biiis had returned to Paris; tlmt the 
marrmge of his sister was at length about 
to take pktt^e, and moreover^ that Euse^ 
bins himself was to be mwried in a fort- 
night after. I shuddered at tl^ &te of 
Edelie, ai^d waited impatiently for news 
from her brc^her; although I did not 
hear from him till our return to France^ 
when I found a letter of his, at the post 
office of Lyons. In this he communi- 
cated the event of his marri^e to a 
daughter of tibe MaresoiBBil^^^: his letter 
was both conciise and sorrowful. It gave 
me great uneasiness, and led me to ima- 
gine that, like Edelie, he bad been sa- 
crificed to the views of ambition which 
were so well known to influence the 
Marchioness ; nor was my chagrin dimi- 
nid^ on reflecting that two persons,who 
were so dear to me, did not seem likely 
to increase their happiness by matrimony. 
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CHAP.XIII/ 

Jfdi&n's return to Paris.'^ffh grief on 
arriving there. -^ His iritervieit v^fh 
Musebius» 

The Vis6ouQt dlnglar had informed me 
he would have a house to biiiisdf» in ana* 
tber year ; unitil which, time he intended 
to liYe in that of hii» parebta; and thAt 
I should^ on coming to Pwrifi^ io^rne^ 
djately be put in possession of Eddie's 
apartn)ents» which would theti be vacant 
by her marriage. 

Having travelled all night to save tim^^ 
we arrived at the barriers of Paris about 
eight o'clock in the morning* My first 
care was to visit £usebiu». What was 
my grief and surprise to find him con*" 
fined to his bed| and seriously ill of an 
inflammatory fever ! He was, however, 
perfectly collected, and received me with 
the utmost joy. His wife and her mother 
came regularly three times a day to At 
N 4 
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with him in his room ; the Marquis waar 
in Dauphiny, while his sister had gone 
into Normandy. The good Abb^ Des- 
forges and myself never quitted his rooni^ 
for the whole six days he was considered 
in danger. On the fourth, feeling him- 
' self infinitely worse than the preceding- 
days, he demanded, and received, the 
sacrament with equal calmness and piety. 
Two hours after, when left with only 
the Abb^ and myself, he looked Wistfully 
at us, observing. How very much you 
both seem altered.*. . .Ah! my friends, 
continued he, and would it be really a 
misfortune peaceably to end one's days in 
the midst of friends, at an age of matu- 
rity when nothing had, as yet, sullied 
the innocence of life ?. . . .If it pleases 
Heaven to dispose of me, I will not fear 
the uncertain and awful future ^. . . . • .1 
have known the happiness of legitimate 
affections, and the charm of those plea- 
sures which are unattended by troubles 
Or remorse ; 1 have known all the delight 
of that tender pity which can succour the 
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unfortunate who implore it ! BooliS alone 
have taught me that there exists ingratei^ 
and calumniators ! • • • .What more could 
a long train of years hold out to me? — 
Painful struggles and perhaps, fatal re- 
verses ! . . . . The experience acquired dur- 
ing the days of adolescence is always 
pleasing; while that of maturer years 
and old age is not only severe, but often 

overwhelming Here he ceased,. 

on perceiving that his discourse, so far 
from consoling, only served to increase 
the poignancy of our feelings. 

On that very night Edelie, to whom an 
express had been sent« arrived. I was so 
absorbed in sorrow, that her appearance, 
though it affected me very much, only 
tended to increase my emotions with re-^ 
gard to her brother's situfition. Her grief 
was such as might be expected, and al- 
though very difficult to please on such asub* 
ject, it did not disappoint me. Happily, on 
the seventh day, my friend was declared 
out of danger; this moment of ecstacfy 
cannot be described. The Abb^ and 
N 6 
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myself did not, however, indfilge in all 
.^excess of our joy, till 1^ alone with 
lihe patient. On the doctor's announcing 
the gratifying intelligence, I ventured, 
for the finit time, to kiss the hand of 
Edelie; upon which, yielding to the 
transport caused by the above event, she 
pressed mine, and immediately dfter, that 
of the Abb^. Tears were abundantly 
shed by all present; when Edelie, taking 
me to her brother's bed side, said. My 
dear Eusebius^ you cannot fail to be ever 
the friend of Julien ; for he juartly merits 
your utmost aflfection. This obliging 
expression was no less affecting to the 
Viscount than grateful to myself. The 
Abb^came, at length, and forced us to 
leave him ; making us sit down in ano- 
ther part of the room. When once sa* 
tisfied, as to the recovery of Eusebius, I 
could no longer help feeling a sentttion 
of horror on bearing Edelie addressed 
by the title of her husband: the appeb- 
tion of Counte98 de Velmas occasioned a 
vi^rie^t palpitation of the heart> and I Imd 



great difficulty in concealing this invo- 
luntary emotion from those around me. 

Purity of blood and a good consti* 
tution, saved the Viscount from all the 
weariness of a long convalescence ; he 
left his bed on the eighth day, and in five 
or six more, re-assumed his fine ruddy 
complexion^ which was soon follow^ 
by a perfect restoration to his wonted 
health. We had shortly after this happy 
circumstance^ a long conference tite^d^ 
tite; but before I proceed any farther, 
it is proper that I should mention a few 
traits in the character of one, who is 
destined to play a very mysterious, as 
well as interesting part in the course of 
the present history. The worthy tutor 
of this personage never attempted to fill 
his pupil's head with a vast or brilliant 
erudition ; they had read all the truly 
excellent works in our language toge- 
ther, and those he considered as such^ 
were confined to books in which beauty 
of istyle, united to correct thinking and 
pureness of mondity^ was esuried to the 
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highest perfection. He meditated pro* 
foundly with his scholar on all the mas- 
<er pieces, whether of literature or art 
then in vogue. During the five last yearsr 
of his education, be made him feel the 
sublimity of that system which is always 
useful, necessary, and invariable, because 
founded on an inmiortat basis : I meftit 
religion. Finally, be inspired him with 
die greatest contempt for every work 
that happened to be in opposition to 
these eternal principles; also for those 
doctrines and opinions which cannot 
be supported wftbout accumulating felse- 
hood, caludfinies, and contradictions.^ 
When he had thus formed the mind 
and judgment of his pupil, he gave 
him a manuscript of his own writ- 



* The chief of the sect surpassed all the writers of 
his party in this respect, and no author ever nade so 
many false quotations. When M. de VoUaire reads 
a worlc, observes the president de Montesquieu, he 
recasts tV, and then crii^ciies that wkieh has been 
just wrUten by himseffi—See Familiar Letters. 
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iog, which they also read togetheri It 
was composed of extracts taken from 
the philosophical works of some modern 
writers,aud entitled, ^^ The falsehoods mid 
contradictions of the Detrmctors of jRe- 
ligionJ* The Abb^ took care to inform 
his scholar that these extracts did not 
contain a tenth part of the '^ falsehoods 
and contradictions'" of the said authors ; 
but there were quite enough to convince 
a well-dispos^ mind, that such impost- 
tors could only seduce the most thought* 
less and ignorant parte of the commu- 
nity. He added, that his pupil would 
see such palpable and impudent mistate- 
ments in this selection, that it would be 
necessary for the latter to compare them 
with the original works, as there was not 
the least doubt of their being denied 
with the same effrontery which had 
given rise to their publication, and such 
was actually ttie case, a circumstance 
that filled Eusebius, with all that indig- 
nation ; which bad faith the most odious 
could create in a character ,^ whose can- 
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dour and sincerity nothing had ever 
vitiated, when, therefore, he entered 
the world, the passions were devoid of 
logi<^ arrangement to him, and their 
apostlewithout authority ; though possess- 
ing a soul the most amiable and a mind 
susceptible of great exaltation, he passed 
through a stormy career if not with calm« 
ness and sincerity, at least with the 
noble determination to follow the honest 
path he had traced for himself. On en* 
tering into society, he was forcibly 
struck by the false reasonings, absurd 
prejudices, and unnatural exaggeration 
of certain sentiments ; by the slender 
fbufidation of most people's pretentions^ 
and above all ; by the revolting opposi- 
tion he remarked between professionfi^ 
and conduct, manners and laws. His 
extreme sensibility preserved him from^ 
misanthropy, but he never loved what 
is called the worlds yet, from the very 
moment of his entry into its vortex^ 
such was the grace and- prepossessing 
nature of hjis appearance^ the expi«h 
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sion of his phisiognomy and modest re- 
serve of his deportment, that all eyes 
were upon him. Worldly experience 
teaches, that in youth, few possess an air 
ef perfection in manners or address, if 
^stitute of natural talents. Although the. 
Viscount d'Inglar was not by any means 
communicative, and generally silent, 
every one agreed that he was endowed 
Willi a most polished mind, and from 
this predilection in his favour, he enjoyed 
that sort of respectful consid^ation 
which seems only calculated for matu- 
rity, but which young men will always 
obtain, when- exempted from pedantry ; 
they are at the same time prudent and 
thoughtful. I never observed more than 
one fault in the Viscount, this was an 
inequality of humour, which did not 
however extend to rudeness, but gav6 an 
irritable turn to that intercourse which 
Wm in general so mild and agreeable; 
One day when I reproached him with 
this ikiling, he laid his hand on bis 
iieart, and said,, there is something i^re 
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that ferments, and tells me I shall not 
be, happy. This reply at once affected 
and surprised me, and I have since oftea 
thought that every heart formed to love 
passionately, possesses similar melan- 
choly presentiments ! hi my con- 
versations with the Viscount after his 
sickness, 1 asked vphether his mar- 
riage had made him happy ? It fixes me^ 
said he, and that is of itself a source of 
satisfaction to one of my character ; they 
have given me a virtuous, amiable, and 
well bred companion, and this i$ alt 
a ^ reasonable man can expect, when 
his heart is free. Here he changed the 
subject, and spoke of my own particular 
interests, touching on my future pros* 
pects, the studies we should pursue in 
the mornings, &c« adding, we know 
each o^er frona our earliest infancy, and 
1 have^ways' had an. idea, of attaching 
you to my fate. We shall make the pe- 
rilous voyage of life together ; you may 
rely on the stability of my friendship; 
I only require one condition on. your 
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part, it is, that you , have an object in 
yiew, consequently, a regular plan of 
conduct, and that this plan shall be fol- 
lowed with perseverance. Mine is to 
make myself distinguished from the herd 
of youthful idlers who crowd our streets, 
by wisdom, prudence and virtue ; finally, 
to practice that which I admire, and to 
assume the system 1 have proposed to 
myself without delay or hesitation. This 
system, all who are properly brought up, 
should lose no time in adopting. By 
what fatah'ty can young men neglect to 
gain public esteem, at an age when its 
attainment is bo glorious, and when it is 
always blended with admiration ? During 
the only period of life in ;vthich virtue 
can be decorated by "all the charms that 
seduce !...... There have ' been at all 

times '(though to say the truth in very 
limited numbers) men irreproachable 
from their earliest years. Why have dot 
others the ambition to be placed in the 
above class ? People ought to follow this 
meritorious route, though certain of 
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only treading oh thorns and encounter* 
ing persecution ; but let us beliere on the 
contrary, that it is the sureirt one, and 
Jeads to every thing,^ provided talents pro- 
portioned to the object in view, 1>e not 
wanting '^ and where is the msui who does 
not possess some abilitiesy when he go* 
verns hi& passions, and is not led away 
by the contagion o{ exaniple I Let us 
then mutually support each other, my 
dear Juliet, in this salutary project, 
which, ev^ supposing the failure of all 
that does not exactfy depend on our own 
wishes, must ever^ procure us the most 
desirable blessings thi& worl4 caa aiford : 
peace <>f miud, the esteem of all good 
men, and health, that can neither he 
worn out by intrtgi^e, exhausted by the 
violence of our passions, nor the oppres-^ 
sive lassitude of satiety. 

How truly eloquent was not thefore« 
going discourse, coming as it did, from^ 
a young man who had scarcely reached 
his twenty-second year, and who, though 
IWing in the vortex of sodety for above^ 
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four years, contrived to escape the 
sdoallest reproach! I listeded to him 
with the greatest enthmiasai, add there 
was uo sacrifice on earth I was not pre* 
pared joyftilly to make, if Only to merit 
his esteem. I swear scrupulously to follow 
ydur example, said I ; yott will be my 
tutelar angel: I cannot offi^ yon any 
assistance, for you will find all that is 
required in your own heart and charac* 
ter; but succour me^ and I wilHmitete 
you, 1 also prom^, henceforth, entire 
docility to aH your conAnandsi » ^ «No^ 
no^ replied the Viscount, virtue and: 
friendship will eMdhlish^ perfect equa^ 
Nty between us. • • .Hear me, Julieui bt 
then said, with a degree of vehemence I 
had never before witnessed ia him* # . < 
This is not one of those vuigar associa^ 
tiona between a patron and his depend 
dant, or ia great man and his inferior ; 
it is the intima^ union of two mindSt 
that wish to be ictentified for the pur^ 
pose of becoming strengthened in vir# 
tue ; this is a sacred tie ! ...^ tknowyoo* 
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ivell, and notwithstanding my age, , I 
shall always consider you as my ward, in 
this point of view you are doubly dear t0 
me, and I think I have a greater claint 
to your gratitude than I could ever ac^ 
quire by increasing your fortune. In 
the course of our future intercourse, let 
us forget that distance of worldly conven- 
tion, which only separates people in ap- 
pearance ; be virtuous, and I will ever 
regard you as my equal ; surpass me in 
virtue, talents, and information, it is me 
who will then be called upon to respect 
you ; so far fr^om looking to you for tKe 
complaisance of a sulialtern, or any de- 
ference to my weaknesses, I ask you to 
remind me without ceremony of my 
faults; though indulgent to every one 
else, you must be severe on me, and 
this will be severity to yourself, for it 
will be returned ; 1 shall not observe the 
smallest imperfection in your conduct 
or character without telling you so, with 
the naost open- sincerity ; we are gene- 
rally deceived as to ourselves, so that to 
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become as perfect as the frailty of our 
nature will alfpw, we ought to make this 
a reciprocal engagemejit. At these words^ 
yielding to an irresistible impulse, and 
taking his hand, 1 exclaimed in a voice of 
the utmost fervour, I swear ta observe it, 
and c^U heaven that guides, and inspires 
yob to witness my oath !. • . O Julien 1 
cried Eusebius, be assured, that this oath, 
as holy as it is disinterested, is already 
ratified in heaven ! • * • . On pronouncing 
the foregoing words he embraced me, 
and neither of us could restrain our 
tears. A dead silence ensued, for no 
language could express what we felt at 
this moment. What, indeed, are all the 
deceitful joys of vanity and ambition, 
compared to such feelings ! — 

When our mutual emotion had subsidal 
a little, Eusebius gave me his ideason the 
inequality amongst men : it is real, said he, 
since we find it in their minds, attributes, 
and faculties, a fool will never be equal 
to a man of genius ; nor can an ignora- 
mus be compared to a sage, and stil] 
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less so, a vicious individual to faim, who 
has never forgotten his duty to society. 
Reason, ever in unison with religion, 
admits only that, as partaking the nature 
of true equality. Hence people gene- 
rally conclude, that respect for illustrious 
foirth is an absurd prejudice : this con- 
clusion is foy no means just. It is con- 
stantly repeated that we ought only to 
respect individuals according to their own 
merit ; that they have no right to pride 
themselves on that of their ancesrfoi^ and 
that the name transmitted to them is a 
matter of indifference and of no conse- 
quence in itself. I would ask him who 
is most exempted from prejudice, but 
who possesses some elevation of mind, 
if it can be a matter of indifference to 
descend from an infamous wretch or a 
great tnan, and to bear the name of Ra- 
vaillac, Jefferies, and Robespierre, or 
Newton, Howard, and Fenelon ? Does it 
follow that a nation is weak or imbecile, 
if, on having discovered the descendant 
of a great genius in poverty, if hastens 
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to relieve his wants and secure bis inde- 
pendence?.... Thus then a good name 
cannot be called a chimera ; ibr it is im- 
possible that, in a long series of ancestors, 
who have occupied high offices, many 
are not found whose merit deserves vene- 
ration; and it is natural to honour in 
their descendants, those services which 
they rendered to their country. We 
have, ^id I, in the lowest class some- 
thing of a similar kind ; for those who 
practise a respectable and lucrative trade, 
derive considerable vanity from being 
«ble to ^ay, that they have exercised it 
for many years, from father to son : this 
is a title of honour for such people, and 
no one contests its validity* — Doubtless 
it is, replied Eusebius, and if all the 
plebeian race preserved family traditions, 
well authenticated, many would be found 
possessing a right to real titles of nobility, 
which could, originally, have only con* 
sisted of certain distinctions, accorded by 
,gratitude to the descendants •of men who 
^ave faithfully served imd illustrated their 
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country by talents, useful discoveries, or 
meritorious actions. What numberless 
traits of heroism, amongst the people, are 
there not buried in the most profound 
oblivion ! How many individuals of this 
class are totally ignorant that their fore- 
fathers had pflen exposed themselves to 
every dauger, for the. purpose of saving 
the lives of others ; whether in the midst 
of conflagrations or by snatching them 
from a watery grave ! How many brave 
soldiers has there not fallen, in the field 
of battle, after having performed prodi* 
gies of valour ; and .of whose names we 
are ignorant! How many instances of 
probity, what touching scenes of virtue, 
which never reach the knowledge even 

of grand children ! The Anglades 

i)f l^urgundy and Pinons of Auvei^he, 
though mere labourers, count five hun* 
dred years of ancestry, from father to son^ 
in the exercise of the most^ useful occu- 
pations. Their family tradition^ present 
an admirable monotony, which, during 
this long space, reduces all their history 
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to thi» concise sentence : all devoted them" 
nlves to agricultur€j and were alike la- 
borious and honest. This nobility of the 
golden age is quite as efficient as that of 
some modern gentlemen, who are as 
ppood of their ease and indolence as of 
timrwicestors/' " But you will allow," 
said' I, ^* that all men are eqital in the 
eye^of the law" ** No/' rejoined Euse- 
biiis^ *^ perfect equality is no more to be 
found there than any where else. Let us 
suppose, by way of illustration, two men 
guilty of a crime deserving death, and 
that one of them possesses neither talent 
or merit of any kind, while the other is 
full of both : the latter will -be forgiren* 
jf his judges hare a due regard to the 
national glory, withoi^t this act of de«* 
zoency being one of injurtke. Milton^ 
tbmigfa a rebel and conspirator, escaped 
that death which so many others sulBered 
/or the same crimes, because he had al* 
ready displayed a considerable sha^e of 
tbiiMBe powers that have immortalized iam 
with posterity. It w«s abo after the 

VOL. I. o 
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above jadicious exemptiou he produced 
.his Paradise Lost^ ; all men are not there- 
fore eqiuilin t/ie eyes of the law; they are 
only so by an ideal standard, and before 
written codes which award specific judge- 
ment on particular crimes and misdemea* 
nours. But the application of all law, to 
individuals differently circumstanced, is 
constantly destroying, and it ought to 
destroy this pretended equality. Upon 
the whole, let us conclude, my dear Ju- 
lien, that it is not all prejudice, which 
leads people to attach some importance 
to birth ; but it must also be acknow- 
ledged, that he who bears an illustrious 



* A great Italian Painter, Mattia Preti, better 
known under the name of Calabrese^ having killed 
two centinels, who wanted to prevent his entering 
Naples, l^t he should bring the plague into the city, 
WQuld have been infallibly condemned to death had 
not the vice-^roy interfered, observing, excellens tn 
arte non debet moru This great artist's principal 
master pieces were painted subsequent to the above 
«vent; he was created a knight of Malta for his 
l^ents, aud died at that island in }699 aged eighty. 
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nam«, unworthily, so far, from meriting 
respect, is infinitely more contemptible, 
than the worst character in a low class 
of life, where there has been no such im- 
pulse to elevate his ideas'or excite his 
emulation. 



CHAP. XIV. 

Establishment of Julian at the Viscount 
d'lnglar^s house. — Portrait of the ViS" 
' countess^ and of her brother^ the Mar- 
quis de Solmire. 

The .conversation, of which I have 
just given an account, marks an impor- 
tant epoch in the history of my life ; it 
carried my admiration and attachment 
for Eusebius to the utmost, and gave 
rise to an unreserved reciprocity of com- 
munication, on our inmost secrets ; thus 
^he, with all the frankness of his noble 
character, raised me to his own level ; 
nor did any letters of nobility ever alQford 
more pride or satisfaction to the most vain 
and ambitious of the plebeian class than 
o 2 
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this flattering diBtinction. I to^ poatiei- 
ftion df my apartments^ which conftu^ 
oi a small entresoP^ that Edelie used to 
occupy whenever she came to pass a few 
days at home, from Pantbemont. My 
two rooms were cTbse to that of Mad^ 
moiselle de Versec, between whom and 
myself, there was a considerable degree 
of coolness, not only because I thought 
she had, to please her niece, made several 
false reports against me to my uncle, but 
f^om her having greatly annoyed me 
during the illness of Cusebius, by^her 
pretentions to medical' skill, and all the 
receipts daily brought to us, each of 
whi^h was sure to effect his recovery, 
while every thing prescribed by the doc- 
tors was represented as absolute /M>i|on* 



^ As Uiere is no mode of rendering, diis word into 
our language, the Editor takes this opportunity of in- 
forming the untraTeUed reader, that the eniresol, in 
most Parisian Hooaes, is a suite of low aparta^efttpy 
l^we^ the grofuid an^firstflpor. Iti9 gep/ei^j 
^pyie^ }>j qpper senraiits pr re^ intimate, yimtoru. 
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Thk conduct, bn her part, gave rise to 
many little squabbles between her and 
the abb^ upon whose side, I was of course 
necessarily called upon to rally. As 
Eusebius however advised me to keep on 
terms with her, and we met every day at 
table, I made a point of paying her a visit ; 
she received me very civilly, I afterwards 
sKTCompanied her to my uncles two or 
three times, taking care always to pay for 
the hackney coach ; a circumstance that 
tended greiatly to consolidate our recon* 
4ii}iation. During these latter visits to 
my uncle, I found him extremely deject* 
ed, while his wifie seemed in better spirits 
ihan ever, and was decked out in a co^ 
tume that no tradesman's wife had hither- 
to adopted in any part of Paris, she wore 
a profusion of fklse hair, which was 
abundantly' decorated with artificial flow- 
ers and feathers, nor was there a good 
proportion of rouge wanting to heighten 
the faded colour of her cheeks. This 
novelty which my uncle had vainly op- 
posed, did not fail to'shock all the women 
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of her own class, who in six months afler^* 
and in spite of their husbands efibrts to 
prevent it assumed the v^ry same style of 
dress*. But her who had thus been the 
first to throw off the simplicity of her 
condition in life, also lost her reputatiqu, 
nor could uvy uncle be ignorant of it, 
because all those whom they had been 
hitherto in the habit of receiving at the 
tiouse, gave up their visits and would no 
longer associate with Matilda. 

1 now daily blessed that power, which 
bad not only brought me nearer, but so 
intimately united my interests to thosei of 
a being who was every way worthy of iny 
regard and confidence. How gratifying 
too, that I should have become an in- 
habitant of the very apartment which had 
been occupied by Edelie! I even suffered 
great uneasiness at the idea of being ob- 
liged to leave it in the course of another 
year. In searching every part of the 



* This fact wag realized a very few yean before the 
reTolution. 
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room, with the hope of finding some 
trace of its former inmate, I at length 
discovered a small artificial rose bud, 
and carefully locked it up ; but my sur- 
prize and delight was farther increased' 
to find, on looking into a table drawer, 
several little coloured sketches, drawn 
with her own hand, and amongst others 
an emblem of Hope, representing an 
anchor, on the tip of which a bird's nest 
was placed. Underneath this design, 
which was not more than half finished, 
were seen four letters composing the 
English word : Hope. I completed the 
drawing, by adding the sky, and intro* 
ducing a small cloud over the anchor. 
I then copied the rose, which was also a 
symbol of Hope, this little task was done 
with so much care, and high finishing, 
that it was no longer possible to recognize 
the original sketch, and in order that the 
miniature might be worn, I determined 
to cover the letters of the motto with 
gold, and surround them by a few or- 
iiaments, thus completely disguising the 
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"wholes ; when quite ready^ it was put into 
a small mother-of-pearl case, and from 
that moment I invariably carried it about 
my person. 

The following winter passed away veiy 
agreeably for me ; I confess an unhappy 
passion had, in reality, been created, and 
could no longer be 4iBguised (torn a^* 
self, but it was more tender than im» 
petuous, and confounded as it were in 
my friendship towards Eusebius ; for 
after all, I felt that he was more dear 
to me than ever his sister ; this romantic 
sentiment which I had resolved for ever 
to conceal, only served to remove all 
ideas of entering into fwhionable fbllies, 
from my imagination, it was in fact 
rather a preservative than a torment to 
me; on ^e other hand, I was so oe-* 
cupied, that, if thought of at ^11, it c^ukl 
only be so very vaguely. In addition to 
the advantages of being provided wiUiF 
board and lodging, Eusebius allowed me 
a pension of two thousand francs peran* 
nnir, and which, joined to ^thatof my 



oncle^ amounted to a yearly iircome a of 
thousand crowns. So that I enjoyed all 
the independence a person in my situa* 
tton could reasonably expect, particularly 
as Ei^ebius was constantly making me 
some little presents, which were generally 
such, as tended to save a portion of my 
salary. I have already stated that we 
read some usdul works in French, together 
with a proportion of English every 
morning: I was charged with the care of 
making extracts from all of them. In ad'- 
dition to the above, I continued to cul- 
tivate my talents for drawing, to which 
two hours of each day wer^ regularly 
devoted, alter this I took an Italian les^ 
son. Thus I ftiifilled in a great measure^ 
the function of secretary and agent ; but 
with order and activity, anything may 
be actiieved. Having passed two hours 
with Tibnrtius, and five in my own room, 
seven or eight of constant application was 
thereby created every day. I only ifeni 
out for little more than an hour in the 
evenings to tdte Hie air« and once a fort- 
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night for the purpose of calling on my 
uncle, or visiting Durand, who occassion-^ 
ally came to see me at home, when he 
gave the best advice, as to the mode of 
conducting the affairs entrusted to my 
charge. I was sometimes allowed to 
accoD^pany Eusebius to the theatre, or 
in paying a few visits to some of his , 
friends, but he studiously avoided taking 
me to his sister's, or indeed to any 
of his young female acquaintances. It. 
was also mutually arranged, that I should 
have no confidential communication 
with the Vicountess. I had, however, 
seen quite enough of this lady, to prevent: 
me from feeling the least regret at the 
want of her society, and was inwardly . 
mortified, to think that the wife of my 
protector, should possess a mind and 
character every way unworthy of such a 
husband. The Vicountess was one of 
those wonaen with whom people could 
not well advance in friendshipy that i^ to 
»ayj you might see her every day for . 
many years, without finding in the end 
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that ydur intimacy had experienced the 
smallest increase : she was one of those, 
who neither want politeness or affability ; 
that do not repel you by their coldness, 
but whose perpetual insipidity of cha- 
racter confirm you into a feeling of per- 
fect indifference towards them ; her face, 
though you could not call it handsome 
was rather pleasing, she was besides 
tall, well made, and had a very good 
complexion. The Viscount manifested 
no less tenderness than affection for her, 
and whenever he spoke of his wife, it. 
was to eulogize her good sense, amiabi- 
lity and virtue. 

The Vicountess hiad a brother, the 
Marquis de Solmire, who frequently 
came to see Euseijius. This gentleman 
appeared to be one of the most disagrea- 
b(e personages I had as yet encountered. 
There are some people in society, so. 
cross-grained, that they are sure to view 
every thing through a false medium, 
who ar^ bold without necessity, and fear- 
ful without cause ; that depreciate what is 
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estimable, and are infatuated with that 
which they ought to condemn. Theic 
unhappy beings may be justly compared 
to dancers, who have no ear for music, 
and are consequently never known to 
keep time even by accident. Their heads 
are full of common place ideas, which 
they are unable to arrange, and therefore 
retail without method or reflection ; they 
possess a species of wavering undefined 
vivacity, that inspires a degree of misap* 
]died enthusiasm and ill timed indigna- 
tion : such was the Marquis de Solmire's 
chara«ter» to which might be added, ex* 
cessive ignorance, a large share of piidt, 
and great self sufficiency ; his friendship 
was in fact, at once importunate and in- 
quisitive,--^£usebius, from motives of 
delicacy to the Viscountess, would only 
confide the weariness occasioned by the 
long visits of his brother-in-law to myself. 
One morning, as I left the room, after oar 
studies were terminated, the Marquis en- 
tered; he began the conversation by 
speaking of me, probably because we 
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tiaiqpeaed to meet oo the staircaae, and 
repeated Beveral qaestions which had 
been already asked at least fifty times ; 
Eusebius replied fo them all, by men- 
tioning my name with his usual indul- 
gence ; when the Marquis proceeded to 
give, him a friendly hint^ that the world 
thoqght it extremely singulary he shoula 
have reiHoved me so much out of my ovm 
^Aere, what sphere? asked Eusebius. Why 
it is well known, said the Marquis, that 
he is the son of a confectioner • • • . Well, 
rejoind the Viscount, does it therefore 
follow that he must be one himself? 
Your father, my dear Soimire, is a Mares- 
ch^ of France, is this any reason that 
you are also to be one? People's sphere is 
created by their own tastes, or merit <<^ 
yes, but we do not see many sons of 
confectioners received in the world, or 
making brilliant fortunes. — That is true 
enough, because very few have ever been 
brought up like Mr. Pelmour, and that 
tb€»'e are ^ot many born with such happy 
^^litie^; but yet, we might cite a tho«^ 
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sand examples of plebeians who have 
emerged with great celebrity out of the low 
condition in which their parents remain- 
ed. Flechier, was the son of a tallow 
chandler ; and during the last century, 
the Duke de la Rochefoucault, did some- 
thing for a man of the lowest class in 
society, infinitely more singular than all 
lean possibly do for Delmour.— And pray 
who was that? — Gourville, who had, in 
early life, been his valet. — His valet? 
This instance is rather striking,it must be 
confessed. — Yet, GourVille became « his 
agent and friend: he manifested such 
strict probity, and rare talents, that the 
great Cond^, gave him many highly 
honorable proofs of friendship and 
esteem. Gourville's situation in society 
was also of the most agreeable descrip- 
tion ; he was intimately acquainted with 
the Princess Palatine, so celebrated for 
her mental qualifications ; Louis the four- 
teenth frequently passed his evenings at 
her house ; and, when he met Gourville 
there, the monarch made him sit at the 
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same table and even played cards with 
him.* — ^That was very strange indeed. 
—Do not we daily see plebeians, who 
have attained the situations of farmers- 
general, admitted into the best company, 
receive it at their own houses, iand 
ally themselves by marriage to the first 
&milies ?— But let us come to the point, 
is it not customary to introduce one's 

secretary into society? In the first 

place, I never take Delmour any where, 
except to visit those, who are pleased with 
him on his own'account ; in the next, he 
is not my secretary .•'—Then what do you 
call him? — My friend ! Some like to keep 
an agent in their house, others prefer an 
artist or literary character ; I have^been 
fortunate enough to find a friend, he has 
become my companion, and 1 can only 
feel a sentiment of pity for those who 
think such a step either singular or ex- 
traordinary. 

Here the conference tended, when the 

. , ■■ ■ ' '. ' ■ ■ ■ 

Se^ I)fuigf au'a Abmoirs. 
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Marquis quitted Eusebius, by no means 
satisfied with the result of hi» ffhndly 
tzpostulatian^ and greatly shocked to 
find the Viscount had so slender a iwtian 
of things^ and sueh a limited knowledge 
of the world ' 
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